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FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIGHT. 


BEST   SET  OF  TEETH   S8.00. 
WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN. 

>  "vitalized  air.-'  Wm.  BROADBENT.  D.  D.  S..  Proprietor. 
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WHLKER'S    STORE. 
The  Conference  Sale. 

A  sale  time  for  the  visitors  who  come  to  the  city  each  con- 
ference season,  is  an  old  established  custom  of  the  Walker  Store 
and  this  year  will  be  no  exception  to  other  years.  Only  two 
items  in  this  out  of  hundreds  equally  as  good: 

UIOWS  JACKETS  RJ1D  CAPES. 

For  Weel^  Beginning  October  1st  Lasts  till  October  7th. 

Women's  Reefer  Jackets  in  a  wide  variety  of  winter  weight  cloths,  sin- 
gle or  double  breasted  styles,  silk-lined,  elaborately  tailor-stitched,  sizes  32  up 
to  44  bust  measure,  $7.50  up  to  $15.00  values,  one-priced  during  Conference 
Sale  at $4.95 

Women's  Capes,  plush  with  fur  trimming.  Golf  Capes  in  plaids  of  the 
various  color  combinations  of  this  season,  also  good  choosing  of  cloth  capes. 
They  are  $5.00  up  to  $16.50  values,  during  Conference  Sale  will  be  in  a  one- 
price  group  to  choose  any  at  $3.95 


® 


Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods   Company. 
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DRS.  SHORES'  FREE  TREATMENT  EXTENDED  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE 

TO  ALL  WHO  APPLY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Doctors  have  been  unable  to  properly  attend  to  all  the  applications 
for  treatment  under  their  special  offer  during  September,  and  hundreds  of  people  were  unable  to  see 
the  Doctors  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  their  generous  offer — while  letters  by  the  score  remained 
unanswered  on  the  last  day — the  Doctors,  with  characteristic  generosity  have  concluded  to  extend 
their  special  offer,  until  further  notice,  reserving  the  right  to  withdraw  the  offer  at  any  time  the 
number  of  applications  become  so  great  that  proper  care  and  attention  can  not  be  given  each  case. 

YOU  ONLY  PAY  FOR  THE  MEDICINES  ACTUALLY  USED,  at  wholesale  price.  If  you 
suffer  from  Catarrh,  Deafness,  Asthma,  Stomach,  Liver  or  Kidnev  Troubles,  or  any  other  Nervous 
or  Chronic  Diseases,  WRITE  to  Drs.  Shores  AT  ONCE  for  their  new  symptom  list,  get  vour  case  diag- 
nosed, free,  and  DRS.  SHORES  WILL  TREAT  YOU  FREE,  GIVE  YOU  THEIR  SERVICES 
FREE,  UNTIL  PERMANENTLY  CURED— the  only  expense  in  any  case  will  be  for  the  cost  of 
medicines  actually  used,  at  wholesale  prices.  WRITE  TODAY  IF  YOU  WANT  A  PERMANENT 
CURE  PRACTICALLY  FREE.  CONSULTATION  FREE  FOR  ANY  DISEASES.  CALL  OR 
WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


THE  "SPflSJflS  OF  flSIWA"  RELIEVED 

Ifl  ONE  WEEK'S  TREflUflEflT 

OLD  AGE  NO  BARRIER  IF 
THE  CASE  IS  CURABLE 

Mr.  Foreman,  whose  picture  is  given  above, 
says:  '  I  am  77  years  of  age,  and  have  lived 
in  Salt  Lake  about  43  years.  I  have  of  late 
been  the  victim  of  Asthma,  which  affected 
me  so  I  could  not  sleep  or  rest.  I  coughed 
all  the  time,  and  at  night  could  scarcely  get 
my  breath,  frequently  being  obliged  to  get 
up  to  catch  my  breath.  I  saw  Drs.  Shores' 
offer  in  the  papers  and  I  went  to  see  them. 
Dr.  Shores  received  me  kmdly  and  gave  me 
treatment,  and  I  want  to  say  that  their  treat- 
ment was  both  a  surprise  and  wonder  to  me. 
I  got  immediate  relief  from  it,  and  today  I 
feel  wonderfully  improved,  and  cannot  ex- 
press my  gratitude.  I  have  become  convinced 
now  thet  I  can  be  cured  in  proper  time,  and 
while  I  thank  the  Drs.  Shores  for  their  won- 
derful relief  they  have  given  me  already,  I 
shall  now  apply  myself  to  regular  treatment 
and  know  I  will  soon  be  entirely  cured.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  treatment  and  the 
methods  of  Drs.  Shores. 

(Signed)         "JOSEPH  FOREMAN." 


MR.  JOSEPH  FOREMAN, 
373  West  North  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


DRS.    SHORES    St    SHORES, 

EXPERT    SPECIALISTS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  34  East  Second  South  St.  p-  °-  B0X  -s85- 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 
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HYrvws  and  Songs 
for  Little  Saints 

ALL    SET    TO    MUSIC    SUITED   TO    CHILDREN'S   VOICES. 


This  is  a  book  which  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  looking  for  for  years. 


Concerning;  this  little  songster,  the  local  press  gives  the  following  notices: 


The  Deseret  Evening  News  Says: 

"Hymns  and  Songs  for  Little  Saints,"  by 
Win.  A.  Morton,  Is  a  home  product  of  consid- 
erable merit.  It  Is  specially  adapted  to  Pri- 
mary work.  The  music  Is  simple  and  the 
words  suitable  for  little  folks  and  the  spirit 
of  the  work  Is  helpful  In  the  cause  of  faith 
and  morality.  It  fills  a  place  in  song  service 
that  was  vacant,  and  the  cost  being  small  it 
win  no  doubt  come  Into  general  use  in  the 
Primary  Associations.  Published  by  Geo.  Q. 
Cannon  &  Sons  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Salt  Lake  Herald  says ; 

"Hymns  and  Songs  for  Little  Saints"  Is 
the  title  of  a  book  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press  of  Geo.  Q,  Cannon  &  Sons 
Company.  The  little  volume  contains 
about  fifty  hymns  and  songs  written  In 
simple  language,  and  set  to  music  suited 
to  children's  voices.  It  will  be  found  of 
great  use  in  Primary  Associations  and 
Sunday  Schools." 


Please  send  your  orders  early,  as  the  edition  is  limited  and  the  demand  great. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  20c. 

GEO.    Q.    CHNNON    St    SONS    CO. 


"LIFE  OF  II 


?! 


A  book  that  none  should  miss  read- 
ing. It  is  replete  with  thrilling 
interest  from  commencement  to  close, 
giving  the  intensely  fascinating  nar- 
rative of  a  Western  Pioneer,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
Frontiersman,  Missionary,  Explorer, 
and  one  of  California's  Gold  Discov- 
erers, James  S.  Brown  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Well  printed,  on  good 
paper,  nearly  600  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth  $2.00,  Leather  $2.50,  Leather 
gilt,  3.00. 


For  Sale  by 
The  Author- 


James  S.  Brown, 

31  North  First  West  St.,     Salt  Lake  City,  or 

Geo.  Q.  Gannon  &  Sons  Go, 


1-13     MAIN     ST. 


Three  Good 
Reasons 

I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
less  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arri  es  both 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean. 


Write  for  Particulars. 

Salt  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works 

C.  0.  J0HNS0H,  Prop. 


III86  N.  Street. 


SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT    TO    GODLINESS. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS.  j»  j» 

Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Baibs.  *  *  • 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

Everything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  f 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

Gbe  Salt  Xake 
Ibot  Springs 
Sanitarium  »  »  « 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 

We  core  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  PI.  D., 

Superintendent. 


Utah. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Direct  Line  to 


till  81. 18 


— AND— 

ALL  POINTS  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 


Modern    Pullman    Buffet   Cars  on  all   trains,   also 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  to  holders  of 

regular  tickets.  For  berths,  rates,  time  tables, 

etc.,  call  on  or  write  either  of  the 

undersigned. 


B.  KOOSER, 

C.  F.  &  P.  A. 


E.  J.  FLYNN, 

T.  P.  A. 


105  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

St.  Louis  Mo. 


(When  you  write  please  mention  this  paper.) 


FTRE  AND  REMOVAL  SALS- 


On  account  of  Fire  we  will  have  to  move  to  other  quarters,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  moving 
all  our  Stock  of  over  25,000  volumes  of  NEW,   OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS,  we  have  decided 
upon  a  general  slaughter  at  prices  interesting  to  all. 
No  Reserve,  Bargains  in  all  departments,  a  Rare  Chance  for  Book  Buyers. 


CALLAHAN'S   "OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

at     Seeond     South     Street.  SALT     LAIrCE     CITY,     UTAH. 

N.  B.— Our    Catalog-ue    is    mailed    free    on    application. 


FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 

Two    Doors   South    Z.   C.    M.   I.,   Salt   Lake    City. 


P/vAA/OS. 

From  $300.00. 

ORGANS^^ 

Prom  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS. 
BANJOS.    VIOLINS, 

BAND    INSTRUMENTS. 
SHEET    MUSIC 

AND    BOOKS. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MAIL.  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 


OR.  J.  B.   KEYSOR 


DBNTHL 
PHRLORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Crown  Bridge  Work 
fe    >  Specialty. 


JOSEPH      E.     THYLOR, 

UNDERTAKER    &    EM  BALM  ER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Burial    Cases    and    Caskets. 

Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms,  251, 253, 255  E.  First  South  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


DRUNK! 

Protect  yourself  from  this  terror  by  the 
KEELEY  CURE.  A  safe  and  permanent  cure  is 
certain.  Over  300,000  men  and  women  are  today 
blessing  Dr.  Keeley  for  his  marvelous  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  the  liquor  habit.  The  cure  is  pain- 
less, no  abrubt  shutting  off,  but  a  gradual  and 
painless  death  of  the  craving. 

For  proofs  of  the  cure  and  terms  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  OF  UTAH. 

First  North  and  West  Temple.  P.  O.  Box  480. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

DEAFNESS  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
cure  deafnesB,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies. 
Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
mucuous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this 
tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  im- 
perfect hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deaf- 
ness is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflammation  can 
be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  con- 
dition, hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucuous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.    Send  for  circular,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEENEY,  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  hy  Druggists,  75e. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


If    You  Want  To  Borrow      .      . 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You  Want  Highest  Interest  On 


MONEY 


Go  to 


__B.   H.  SCHETTLER,  2*  S.  East  Temple,  Opp.  Co-op. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 


"^g  T  the  time  when  Johnston's  army  was 
/▼I  approaching  Utah  with  hostile  intent, 
the  Saints  living  in  Salt  Lake  City 
prepared  to  burn  their  homes,  and  then 
moved  southward  to  various  places  in  Utah 
County.  The  late  President  John  Taylor  and 
family  were  among  the  exiles.  They  located 
temporarily  in  Provo,  where  they  rented  from 
Roger  Farrar  a  house  of  small  dimensions 
and  unpretentious  appearance.  In  this  hum- 
ble abode  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  May,  1858. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  trouble  which 
caused  the  exodus  from  the  northern  settle- 
ments, President  Taylor  and  his  family  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  the  Fourteenth  ward, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Here  Brother  John  W.  was 
reared  in  the  paternal  home  until  he  attained 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  married  and  re- 
moved to  Cassia  County,  Idaho. 

In  his  boyhood  days,  as  in  later  life,  he 
was  industrious  in  his  habits,  being  richly 
endowed  with  bodily  health  and  a  strong, 
active  mind.  He  worked  some  at  farming, 
and  spent  considerable  time  laboring  in  his 
father's  saw  mill,  which  was  near  Kamas, 
towards  the  headwaters  of  the  Provo  River. 
His  father  being  somewhat  hampered  finan- 
cially, the  children's  opportunities  for  scho- 
lastic education  were  not  so  abundant  as 
those  afforded  the   sons   and  daughters   of 


some  other  families;  but  with  President 
Taylor  the  education  acquired  in  the  school- 
room, though  not  depreciated  in  the  least,  was 
regarded  only  as  a  small  part  of  the  broader 
education  to  be  gained  in  the  practical  walks 
of  life.  He  taught  his  children  with  great 
emphasis  that  whatever  they  undertook  to 
do  they  should  seek  to  do  well — that  people, 
on  examining  a  piece  of  work  they  admired 
would  first  ask  who  did  it,  but  would  care 
little  about  knowing  what  length  of  time  it 
required  to  complete  it.  He  taught  them  to 
respect  each  other's  rights;  and  instead  of 
governing  his  family  by  personal  direction, 
he  instructed  them  upon  the  principles  of 
righteousness  and  placed  them  upon  their 
own  responsibility  to  act  for  themselves. 
The  grand  and  noble  principles  he  sought  to 
implant  within  the  hearts  of  his  children  were 
conspicuously  exemplified  in  his  own  life; 
and  withal  he  possessed  a  spirituality  and  a 
veneration  for  God  and  truth  so  great  that 
few  men  in  this  world  have  equaled  him  in 
the  possession  of  such  qualities. 

The  mother  of  John  W.,  Sophia  Whittaker 
Taylor,  was  of  a  highly  spiritual  nature.  She 
was  patient,  industrious  and  God-fearing. 
Indeed  she  was  the  ideal  type  of  a  true 
Saint. 

No  one  of  the  numerous  posterity  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor  inherited   more  of  his  excellent 
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characteristics  or  developed  them  in  a 
stronger  measure  than  did  his  son  John  W. 
In  his  early  youth  he  displayed  an  under- 
standing of  principle  usually  found  only  in 
persons  of  more  maiure  years.  He  attended 
Sunday  Schools  and  meetings  with  great  reg- 
ularity, and  with  his  bosom  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Matthias  F.  Cowley,  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures and  memorized  scores  of  passages 
bearing  upon  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  By  the  time  he  concluded 
his  first  mission  in  the  Southern  States  he 
had  memorized  and  arranged  in  systematic 
order  some  four  hundred  such  passages,  chiefly 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

At  about  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was 
ordained  a  Deacon,  and  magnified  his  calling 
by  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Two  years  later  he  became  a 
Teacher  in  the  ward  and  worked  faithfully  in 
this  capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
receiving  his  blessings  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  being  ordained  an  Elder,  he  was 
chosen  counselor,  with  Brother  Matthias  F. 
Cowley,  to  President  Edward  W.  Davis  of  the 
Elders'  quorum  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of 
Zion.  In  this  capacity  he  also  collected  dona- 
tions for  the  building  of  th3  Salt  Lake  Tem- 
ple at  a  time  when  contributions  for  that 
purpose  were  raised  through  the  quorums  of 
the  Holy  Priesthood. 

Brother  Taylor  was  also  an  active  worker 
in  the  Fourteenth  ward  Sunday  School.  He 
had  charge  of  the  primary  class,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  His  ability  to 
entertain  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
the  children  with  good,  sound  doctrine  was 
very  marked.  He  possesses  a  vein  of  humor 
and  a  happy  faculty  for  making  appropriate 
comparisons  which  enable  him  to  attract  and 
retain  the  attention  of  children.  The  late 
general  assistant  superintendent  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Elder  George  Goddard,  pronounced 
Brother  Taylor  the  best  primary  teacher  he 
knew  of  in  the  Church. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  one  day  in 
his  Sunday  School  class  will  show  his  practical 


way  of  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  illus- 
strate  his  novel  yet  graceful  and  effective 
manner  of  correcting  what  he  regarded  as  an 
erroneous  idea.  The  Fourteenth  Ward  meet- 
inghouse being  near  to  the  principal  hotels 
of  the  city,  tourists  from  the  east  and  west 
would  frequently  visit  the  Sunday  School  of 
that  ward.  Upon  one  occasion  when  a  large 
number  of  these  visitors  came  into  Brother 
Taylor's  class-room  he  invited  some  of  them 
to  address  the  children.  One  religious  gen- 
tleman exhorted  the  children  to  be  very 
prayerful,  and  reminded  them  how  nice  a 
prayer  was  the  simple  rhyme, 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

This  little  verse  he  repeated  to  the  chil- 
dren several  times,  and  sought  to  impress  the 
beauty  of  it  upon  their  minds.  When  he  con- 
cluded his  remarks  Brother  Taylor  arose  and 
questioned  the  pupils  in  substance  about  as 
follows: 

«How  many  of  you  say  your  prayers?)) 

All  hands  went  up. 

«When  do  you  pray?» 

The  answer  came,  «Night  and  morning.)) 

«To  whom  do  you  pray?» 

«To  the  Lord,))  was  the  ready  response. 

«For  what  do  you  pray?» 

«We  pray  for  what  we  want,»  again  came 
the  answer. 

•(Very  good,»  said  the  teacher,  «these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  going  on  a  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia: would  you  like  them  to  have  a  good 
time  and  to  return  home  alive  and  well?» 

«Yes,  sir,»  was  the  hearty  reply. 

«How  will  you  help  them  to  do  that?»  in- 
quired the  teacher. 

«By  praying  for  them, »  once  more  came  the 
children's  explanation. 

«Will  you  say  in  your  prayer,  <Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep)?  etc.,  asked  the  teacher, 
leading  the  class  to  the  point  he  wished  to 
make,    and    gently    reproving  the  visiting 
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speaker,  by  the  emphasis  he  placed  upon  the 
question. 

«No,  sir,"  shouted  the  children  in  chorus. 

«Then  what  will  you  say  in  your  prayer ?» 
came  the  final  question. 

«We'U  ask  the  Lord  to  keep  the  train  from 
jumping  the  track, »  was  the  sensible  reply. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  would  not  be  for- 
gotten very  soon  either  by  the  children  or  the 
visitors. 

At  this  period  Brother  Taylor  was  only 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  besides 
being  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  a  worker 
in  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  a 
Teacher  in  the  ward  and  a  counselor  in  the 
Elders'  quorum;  and  for  daily  employment  he 
secured  a  position  in  the  county  recorder's 
office.  He  afterwards  was  employed  for  some 
time  in  the  office  of  the  Deseret  News.  As  a 
penman  he  was  among  the  best  in  the  country; 
and  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  pursuits  was 
also  of  an  exceptional  order. 

In  his  bojhood  days,  while  working  at  his 
father's  saw-mill,  he  received  some  remark- 
able dreams  that  were  prophetic  in  their 
nature,  and  which  have  since  been  verified. 
These  manifestations  were  living  testimonies 
to  him  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  wras  truly  a  prophet  of  God. 
So  vivid  were  these  dreams  that  they  are 
as  clear  on  his  memory  today  as  when  they 
were  given. 

In  1876  he  received  a  patriarchal  blessing 
under  the  hands  of  Patriarch  William 
McBride,  in  which  his  call  to  the  public  min- 
istry was  predicted,  together  with  other 
most  remarkable  prophecies,  several  of  which 
have  already  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  Elder  Taylor  was  called 
upon  a  mission  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
with  Elder  Matthias  F.  Cowley,  the  compan- 
ion of  his  boyhood,  was  assigned  by  Presi- 
dent John  Morgan  to  introduce  the  Gospel 
into  Terrell  and  Randolph  counties,  south- 
west Georgia,  they  being  the  first  Elders  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  He  labored  in  those 
two  counties  during  the  winter  of  1880-81, 


baptized  two  individuals,  and  bore  testimony 
to  hundreds  of  people.  In  the  spring  the 
two  Elders  went  north  to  Clayton,  Campbell 
and  Henry  counties,  where  they  labored  a 
few  months,  and  after  the  conference  of  the 
State,  held  in  Harolson  County,  he  labored 
with  Elder  William  J.  Packer  in  Polk  and 
other  counties,  where,  in  a  short  time  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  people  received  the 
Gospel  through  their  administration.  Elder 
Taylor  was  then  sent  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Here  he  labored  with  Jacob  G.  Big- 
ler  with  great  success,  baptizing  about 
eighteen  people.  He  was  released  in  the 
spring  of  1882. 

During  this  mission  he  enjoyed  much 
power  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon  him  to  a  great 
extent.  Many  times  when  standing  before  a 
congregation  of  people  his  countenance  was 
resplendent  with  the  light  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  people  were  impressed 
with  the  divinity  of  the  message  which  he 
bore,  and  some  honest-in-heart  remarked, 
(•Surely  you  must  be  inspired  or  you  could 
not  speak  as  you  do!» 

In  missionary  labor  Brother  Taylor  in  a 
happy  manner  always  adapted  himself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
labored.  He  would  help  them  plow  the  corn, 
work  in  the  cotton  or  tobacco  fields,  and  while 
side  by  side  with  the  farm  laborers  he  was 
equal  or  superior  to  them  in  speed  and  endur- 
ance; while  thus  working  in  the  field  he  would 
preach  the  Gospel  to  those  about  him. 

He  had  great  faith  in  administering  to  the 
sick,  and  many  were  healed  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  is  enjoyed  to  a 
marked  extent  by  Elder  Taylor.  The  follow- 
ing occurrences  will  serve  to  bear  out  this 
statement: 

When  he  read  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  James  A.  Garfield  a  spirit  of  inspi- 
ration came  upon  him  and  he  remarked, 
(•Something  will  happen  to  that  man!»  On 
learning  of  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
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dent,  some  months  later,  Elder  Taylor's  mis- 
sionary companion,  to  whom  the  prophetic 
utterance  was  made,  recalled  the  predic- 
tion. 

While  laboring  with  Elder  Bigler,  the  two 
approached  a  house  one  evening  and  applied 
for  entertainment.  Filled  with  the  gift  of 
inspiration  Brother  Taylor,  in  his  characteris- 
tic manner,  said,  «We  have  a  message  for  you 
from  heaven;  and  if  you  will  entertain  us,  it 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  by  dreams  this 
very  night  that  we  are  the  true  servants  of 
the  Lord. » 

They  were  invited  in  and  their  wants  pro- 
vided for.  That  night  the  father  of  the  house- 
hold as  well  as  some  of  the  children  had 
dreams  that  were  satisfying  to  them  that 
the  Elders  they  were  entertaining  were  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord.  The  mother  also  had  a 
dream  or  vision  which  was  most  assuring  to 
her  mind  that  these  men  were  sent  of  God. 
In  this  dream  a  heavenly  messenger  appeared 
to  her.  She  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  quandry 
about  what  religion  of  those  she  was  acquaint- 
ed with  was  the  right  one.  So  she  inquired 
of  this  messenger  concerning  the  matter. 
Thereupon  there  passed  before  her  all  the 
preachers  of  the  neighborhood  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted  or  had  ever  seen.  Then  the 
messenger  asked  if  she  was  satisfied  with 
either  of  them.  She  replied  she  was  not.  She 
was  next  carried  away  in  vision  to  a  steep 
cliff  the  top  of  which  she  was  trying  to  reach. 
One  of  the  sectarian  preachers  whom  she  had 
before  met  appeared  above  her  and  offered 
something  for  her  to  grasp  and  thereby  draw 
herself  up  to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  What 
h6  held  out  to  her  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a 
straw,  and  it  snapped  in  two  the  moment  she 
caught  hold  of  it.  He  next  offered  a  stick, 
but  this  too  proved  to  be  useless  as  it  was 
rotten.  Presently  Elder  Taylor  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  He  offered  his  hand  to 
help  her  up,  and  she  at  once  gained  the  de- 
sired footing  upon  the  rock.  Still  she  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  as  to  who  had  the  truth. 
Another  scene  then  presented  itself  to  view. 


An  open  field  spead  out  before  her  in  which 
appeared  all  the  preachers  she  previously  saw 
in  vision.  In  a  moment  they  all  vanished  from 
her  sight  and  directly  before  her  there  stood 
the  two  Mormon  Elders  who  had  received 
shelter  under  her  roof.  Upon  being  asked 
again  by  the  messenger  if  she  was  satisfied 
she  replied  that  she  was. 

The  family  was  afterwards  baptized  into 
the  Church.  Sometime  later  Elder  Taylor, 
on  leaving  the  house,  one  very  clear,  bright 
morning,  said  to  a  little  girl  belonging  to 
this  same  family  whom  he  saw  in  the  front 
yard,  «My  little  girl  a  storm  is  coming  here 
today.)"  The  child  told  her  parents  what  the 
Elder  had  said,  and  they  in  their  honest  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  Brother  Taylor,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  indications  of  a 
storm,  housed  themselves  up  and  waited  for 
its  approach.  Sure  enough  in  the  afternoon 
the  howling  tornado  came  and  did  consider- 
able damage.  But  the  family  who  believed 
in  a  living  prophet  prepared  for  the  predicted 
event  and  escaped  all  harm. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1882,  while  labor- 
ing in  Rochester,  Butler  County,  .Kentucky, 
on  this  same  mission,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Elder  Matthias  P.  Cowley,  who  at  the  time 
was  also  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  In  this  letter  he  made  this  predic- 
tion: «I  believe  I  speak  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  when  I  say,  if  you  are  faithful  you 
will  yet  become  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the 
world,  and  by  the  power  of  God  and  the 
eternal  Priesthood  will  become  great  in  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.     Amen.» 

No  one  but  the  two  Elders  knew  of  this 
prophecy  until  after  its  fulfillment,  fifteen 
years  later,  when  Elder  Cowley  was  chosen 
and  ordained  an  Apostle. 

Another  incident  in  his  career  will  serve 
to  show  his  inspirational  nature:  While  ad- 
dressing a  public  meeting  on  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  during  his  labors  in  the  Colo- 
rado mission,  he  became  impressed  that  a 
certain  lady  who  was  present  would  accept 
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the  Gospel.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he 
inquired  of  her  what  she  thought  of  the  doc- 
trines she  had  heard.  The  lady  expressed 
herself  as  being  pleased,  and  willing  to  hear 
more  about  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  An  appointment  was  therefore  made 
for  Elder  Taylor  to  visit  her  and  her  hus- 
band. The  result  was  the  lady  soon  after- 
wards joined  the  Church. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Southern  States, 
Elder  Taylor  was  called  as  a  counselor  to 
Elder  Joseph  H.  Felt,  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Stake.  In  this  position  he 
labored  with  his  characteristic  energy  and 
vim. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  he  was  cho3en  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  being  ordained  an  Apostle 
on  April  9  of  that  year  by  his  father,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  Church.  Years 
previous  to  his  ordination  to  this  office  it  had 
been  predicted  that  he  would  receive  this 
calling.  The  prediction  was  made  by  a  sister 
who  spoke  in  tongues  in  a  fast  meeting  in 
the  Fourteenth  ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Since  his  call  to  the  Apostleship  much  of 
his  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  ministry, 
and  he  has  fulfilled  many  important  calls  of 
a  public  character  which  have  been  made 
upon  him  by  those  in  authority.  Once  he  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  company  with 
others  and  presented  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland  an  appeal  from  the  Saints  for  their 
rights.  In  1884  he  went  on  a  mission  to 
Mexico,  and  had  the  privilege  while  there  of 
meeting  President  Diaz.  On  his  return  from 
this  mission  he  served  a  term  in  the  Utah 
legislature.  Another  mission  given  him  was 
to  preach  to  the  people  of  the  Uintah  Stake. 
Here  he  performed  a  good  work,  bringing  a 
large  number  of  people  there  into  the  Church, 
and  awakening  to  renewed  spiritual  life  many 
Church  members  who  had  become  cold  and 
indifferent.  He  has  had  considerable  busi- 
ness transactions  with  the  government  offi- 
cials of  Canada,  by  whom  he  is  held  in  high 


esteem.  In  1887  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  then  Canadian  premier,  Sir  John  A.  Mc- 
Donald, and  to  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
His  labors  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  in  Canada  have  been 
persistent  and  fruitful.  By  his  practical 
preaching  and  inspired  prophesying  he  has 
greatly  encouraged  the  Saints  in  that  newly- 
settled  country,  and  has  endeared  himself  to 
them  by  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  their 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare. 

In  1896  he  was  called  to  open  a  mission  of 
the  Church  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Colorado. 
Elders  Herbert  A.  White,  William  C.  Clive, 
J.  H.  Boshard,  H.  S.  Ensign  and  F.  C.  Gra- 
ham were  assigned  as  missionaries  to  the 
same  field,  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1896,  he  proceeded 
to  Denver,  some  of  his  fellow-missionaries  hav- 
ing gone  there  a  few  days  before.  Here  the 
brethren  at  once  began  active  labors, traveling 
without  purse  or  scrip.  Their  efforts  were 
attended  with  success,  and  within  six  months 
some  forty-four  persons  were  baptized.  The 
work  there  has  continued  to  grow  and  spread, 
and  now  two  branches  of  the  Church  are  estab- 
lished in  the  mission,  one  in  Denver  and  the 
other  in  Pueblo ;  and  over  three  hundred  people 
have  been  brought  into  the  fold  in  this  State 
alone.  The  mission  now  embraces  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Elder 
Taylor  is  still  president  of  the  mission.  His 
call  to  this  work  and  the  success  that 
would  attend  the  labors  of  the  Elders  there 
were  foretold  through  the  gift  of  tongues 
before  any  move  was  made  to  open  up  the 
work  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  many  respects  Apostle  Taylor  is  quite 
unlike  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  he  pos- 
sesses a  combination  of  traits  that  is  some- 
what uncommon.  And  while  these  traits  are 
what  might  be  regarded  as  peculiarities,  they 
are  nevertheless  evidences  of  moral  strength 
and  independence  of  spirit,  as  well  as  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  action.  He  is  pre-emi- 
nently spiritual-minded,  as  will   be  readily 
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perceived  from  what  has  been  related  in 
the  foregoing;  and  his  talents,  while  not 
of  a  showy  kind,  are  such  as  to  fit  him 
admirably  for  the  public  ministry.  As  a  mis- 
sionary he  is  highly  successful.  He  has  bap- 
tized over  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  converts 
to  the  Gospel,  most  of  whom  accepted  the 
truth  through  his  personal  ministration. 
Having  a  wide  acquaintance  with  scriptures 
and  being  sound  in  the  doctrine,  as  well  as 
apt  in  illustration  by  means  of  anecdote  and 


incident,  he  is  always  able  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  whether  in  private  con- 
versation or  in  public  speaking.  What  is 
more  important,  his  preaching  evinces  great 
freedom  of  the  Spirit.  At  times  he  speaks 
with  much  power  and  his  words  carry  con- 
viction to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen. 
Again,  particularly  when  speaking  upon  every- 
day duties,  his  remarks  are  replete  with  wise 
counsel  and  suggestion,  accompanied  often 
with  quaint  humor.  Edwin  F.  Parry. 


A  MISSION  AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITHOUT  PURSE  OR  SCRIP. 


^^*HE  missionaries  who  left  Salt  Lake 
t  |  _,  City  in  the  fall  of  1852  for  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  were  counseled 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  travel 
without  purse  or  scrip.  Elder  A.  Milton 
Musser  being  one  of  the  nine  Elders  chosen 
for  the  Hindostan  mission,  left  his  home  with- 
out a  cent  of  money.  There  were  some  forty 
Elders  in  the  company  in  which  he  traveled, 
destined  to  China,  Siam,  Hindostan,  Austra- 
lia, Sandwich  Islands,  etc. 

On  reaching  San  Bernardino,  California,  he 
sold  his  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. This  enabled  him  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  pay  his  way  there  until  further 
funds  could  be  obtained  to  carry  him  to  Cal- 
cutta, the  objective  point  of  the  mission. 
After  a  few  days'  stay  in  «Frisco,»  as  the 
city  was  familiarly  called,  during  which 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  citizens  to 
assist  the  Elders  on  their  way,  but  with  very 
little  success,  Brother  John  M.  Horner,  who 
lived  across  the  bay  at  San  Jose,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  presence  of  the  Elders  and  of 


their  missions  came  to  their  relief,  and  raised 
without  delay  the  sum  total  needed  to  carry 
the  missionaries  to  their  several  fields  of 
labor.  A  good  portion  of  the  amount  needed 
was  donated  by  Brother  Horner. 

On  reaching  Calcutta  they  found  Elder 
James  P.  Meik  and  Sister  Mathew  McCune, 
(Brother  McCune  was  then  in  Rangoon,  Bur- 
mah.)  These  faithful  Church  members  re- 
ceived the  Elders  cordially  and  administered 
to  their  needs.  Soon  the  Elders  wei-e  distrib- 
uted over  the  country  assigned  them  to 
preach  in.  Elders  Jones  and  Musser  were 
deputed  to  stay  in  Calcutta,  where  Brother 
Musser  remained  and  labored  for  eight 
months,  then  set  sail  with  Elder  Truman  Leon- 
ard for  Bombay  to  join  Elder  Hugh  Pindlay. 

During  his  stay  in  Calcutta  Brother  Meik 
and  family  administered  to  his  necessities. 
The  funds  needful  tor  the  voyage  to  Kima- 
chee,  Scinde,  via  Bombay,  were  raised  by  the 
Saints  of  Calcutta.  At  Kimachee  Elder  Mus- 
ser lived  for  a  number  of  weeks  on  bread 
and  water,  the  bread  costing  three  cents  per 
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day  and  the  water  twelve  cents  per  month. 
A  somewhat  noted  native  Mohammedan  named 
Iyasamy,  on  hearing  that  Mormon  Elders 
traveled  without  incomes,  voluntarily  brought 
him  daily  a  large  dish  of  curry  and  rice.  This 
continued  until  Elder  Musser  accepted  an 
offer  to  do  a  few  hours  clerical  work  a  day 
by  Mr.  Manockjee  Pestojee  Tubac,  the  local 
manager  of  the  Bombay  and  Aden  Steam- 
ship Company,  for  which  he  was  paid. 
With  this  means  he  built  a  meetinghouse  on 
the  main  thoroughfare. 

Not  many  months  after  the  completion  of 
the  meetinghouse,  President  Brigham  Young 
called  all  the  Elders  in  Hindostan  home,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  meeting- 
house Elder  Musser  paid  his  way  back  to 
Bombay,  and  from  there  to  Calcutta.  Dr. 
Ely,  the  American  consul,  obtained  free 
transportation  for  him  on  the  American  ship 
Lancaster. 

On  reaching  Calcutta  he  found  Captain 
Zenos  Winsor,  with  whom  the  Elders  some 
three  years  before  had  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
ciso  to  Calcutta.     Captain  Winsor,  on  learn- 


ing his  desire  to  get  home,  at  once  offered 
him  free  transportation  to  London. 

On  reaching  England,  he  was  with  the 
Saints,  who  furnished  him  with  food  and 
lodging  and  with  funds  to  meet  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  Prom 
Boston  to  Florence,  Nebraska,  via  New  York, 
Iowa  City  and  St.  Louis,  Elder  Musser  had 
free  transportation  provided  in  consid- 
eration for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
and  was  rendering  as  a  sub-emigration 
agent. 

At  Florence  he  bought  two  yokes  of  oxen 
and  wagon  with  supplies  out  of  funds  fur- 
nished by  three  elderly  ladies,  members  of 
the  Church,  who  prepaid  him  for  their  trans- 
portations thence  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Thus  Elder  A.  Milton  Musser  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe  without  purse  or  scrip 
and  without  once  asking  for  a  meal  or  a  bed; 
nor  did  he  ever  go  without  either.  He  was 
from  home  five  years. 

It  was  his  habit  to  fast  every  Thursday. 
He  observed  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and  was 
preserved  from  sickness  and  accidents. 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  STORY. 


I. 


♦W"T  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  In  the  fields  back  of  Mr. 
Barnes'  house  the  leaves  on  the  pump- 
kin vines  hung  limp  and  wilted  on  their 
stems;  the  tall  blades  of  corn  were  rolled  up 
like  parchment,  while  far  out  beyond,  the 
large  field  of  stubble,  from  which  the  grain 
had  been  cut,  hauled,  and  threshed,  gleamed 
white  in  the  glaring  sunlight.     In  the  dusty 


grass  by  the  roadside  the  crickets  chirped 
drowsily,  and  everything  seemed  to  pant  for 
breath  in  the  burning  suffocation  of  the  after- 
noon sun. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  intense  heat  which 
made  Robert  Barnes  so  «out  of  sorts»  that 
day;  but  most  likely  it  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  morning,  when  his  father  had  re- 
fused to  let  him  go  fishing.  You  see,  Ed 
Lewis  had  met  Bob  the  night  before  and  told 
him  there  was  «no  end»  of  fishing  in  Black 
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Hollow,  and  together  they  planned  a  trip 
down  there  the  next  day,  providing  Robert's 
father  would  consent  for  him  to  go.  «And  I 
guess  he  will,*  said  Robert  confidently,  ('see- 
ing the  threshing  and  everything  is  all  done.» 

But  ('everything)"  did  not  seem  to  be  done, 
for  at  the  breakfast  table  his  father,  when 
Robert  asked  permission  to  go,  told  him  he 
could  not  possibly  spare  him,  for  the  meadow 
fence  was  to  be  mended  that  afternoon  by 
him  and  his  brother  George.  He  said  that 
if  it  were  longer  neglected  he  was  afraid  the 
cows  would  break  out  into  the  lucern  fields. 

This  of  course  was  quite  a  disappointment 
for  a  boy  of  fifteen — for  it  is  only  when  we 
grow  older,  and  the  graver  trials  of  life  come 
to  us  that  we  can  look  back  on  our  childish 
disappointments  and  call  them  trifles. 

It  was  with  a  dark  frown  on  his  usually 
bright  face  that  Bob  (for  such  he  was  com- 
monly called)  arose  from  the  breakfast  table. 
He  seized  his  hat  from  the  rack  and  with  a 
shuffling  step  proceeded  to  the  barn,  to  brood 
over  his  troubles.  Presently  a  shrill  whistle 
from  some  one  outside  the  bars  caused  him 
to  start  from  his  seat  on  the  barn  sill.  He 
pulled  his  hat  farther  over  his  eyes,  for  if 
you  had  looked  closely  you  might  have  seen 
that  his  eyes  were  a  little  red  with  crying, 
and  a  few  tears  were  still  clinging  to  the 
lashes.  Bob  could  not  stand  to  be  called  a 
«cry-baby»  as  he  sometimes  called  his  little 
brother.  Ed  was  seated  on  his  horse,  with 
his  fishing  tackle. 

«Well,  can't  you  go?»  exclaimed  Ed  in 
some  surprise. 

«Nope,»  responded  Bob  sullenly,  not  even 
glancing  up  at  his  companion,  but  whittling 
busily  at  a  stick  with  his  pocket  knife. 
((Meadow  fence  to  mend.» 

«Oh  pshaw!»  answered  Ed  impatiently; 
«Your  father  always  has  something  for  you 
to  do.  But  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  old  chap,» 
he  continued  in  a  gentler  tone,  ((Perhaps  you 
can  go  some  other  time.»  And  he  reached 
over  and  gave  Bob  a  reassuring  tap  with  his 
fishing  pole;  and,   spurring   his  horse,   the 


next  instant  he  was  galloping  down  the  street. 

Directly  after  dinner  Bob  and  his  brother 
George,  two  years  his  junior,  with  a  package 
of  nails,  a  hammer,  and  ax,  started  lazily  for 
the  meadow.  George  was  in  high  spirits,  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  mirth  as  he  noted  his 
brother's  angry  expression,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  torment  him  a  little, 
and  occasionally  poked  him  in  the  side  with 
the  ax  handle.  To  these  insinuating  disturb- 
ances, Bob  for  some  time  paid  no  attention, 
but  finally  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  cried 
out  sharply,  «stop  it!»  with  a  piercing  look 
from  his  black  eyes  expressive  of  more  anger 
than  words. 

((Fiddlesticks,  Bob,  don't  get  so  cross,» 
said  George,  kicking  the  stalk  of  a  tall  sun- 
flower by  the  roadside,  from  which  a  shower 
of  dust  fell.  «My,  it's  warm!»  he  added  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  push- 
ing his  hat  farther  back  on  his  head. 

They  soon  reached  the  meadow,  and  none 
too  soon,  for  the  cows  had  already  hooked 
the  top  rail  off  in  one  place,  leaving  a  gap 
almost  large  enough  for  them  to  wedge 
through. 

Bob  began  his  work  immediately,  hammer- 
ing the  nails  in  briskly,  and  George  working 
patiently  for  some  time  but  finally  declared 
it  was  too  warm  for  work,  and  fell  to  tor- 
menting his  brother  again.  Bob  grew  impa- 
tient and  calling  his  brother  a  «blamed  nuis- 
ance»  told  him  to  go  away — he  could  do  bet- 
ter without  him. 

Bob  still  went  on  with  his  work,  but  put- 
ting a  nail  in  a  post  and  holding  it  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  he  brought  the  hammer 
down  with  tremendous  force,  unfortunately 
hitting  his  thumb.  In  pain  and  humiliation 
he  turned  around  quickly,  expecting  to  find 
his  brother  laughing  at  hit,  misfortune.  But 
George  had  really  obeyed  his  orders  and  was 
lying  quietly  on  his  back  upon  the  grass,  un- 
der some  tall  Cottonwood  trees,  watching 
the  little  squirrels  frisking  about  among  the 
branches. 

Very  soon  Bob  hit  his  thumb  again,  and, 
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dropping  the  hammer  on  the  ground,  he  ve- 
nemently  exclaimed,  «Gee  whiz!»  at  the  same 
time  flinging  his  hand  wildly  about  in  the 
air. 

Aroused  by  this  sudden  ejaculation,  George 
turned  around  just  in  time  to  see  his  brother 
pitying  his  poor  thumb,  at  which  he  burst  in- 
to peals  of  laughter,  rolling  over  and  over  in 
the  grass. 

«If  you  laugh  again,  I'll  hit  you,»  Bob  cried 
angrily,  advancing  toward  him  with  uplifted 
hammer. 

This  only  provoked  George's  mirth  the 
more,  his  laughter  ringing  out  so  heartily  that 
the  squirrels  scampered  away,  and  the  cows 
looked  up  in  mild  surprise. 

Bob  rushed  toward  him  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  striking  him  when  a  deep  voice  from 
behind  him  said;  «Hold,  my  boy,  do  not 
strike!» 

Bob,  wondering  who  the  intruder  might  be, 
looked  around  in  dread  surprise.  An  old  man 
was  standing  near  him,  whom  he  recognized 
as  a  man  who  had  lately  moved  into  the  vil- 
lage to  live. 

The  man  came  closer,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  sorrowful  expression  in  his  dim,  blue 
eyes. 

«Boys,  do  not  strike  before  you  think;  for 
in  so  doing  you  might  deal  a  blow  that  would 
forever  wound  the  pleasure  of  your  life.» 

II. 

After  a  few  moments  the  old  man  seated 
himself  on  the  grass  and  continued,  "Sit 
down,  boys,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story.)) 

Bob  dropped  down  meekly  upon  the  grass, 
George  looked  sober  and  sat  up  against  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  trees. 

«When  I  was  a  boy,»  he  began,  «I  had  just 
such  a  temper  as  yours» — nodding  at  George 
— «hasty  and  thoughtless,  and  when  angry  I 
had  scarcely  any  control  over  it.  And  I  had 
a  good  brother— such  a  good  brother!"  And 
as  the  old  man  paused,  his  eyes  had  a  distant 
look  in  them  as  he  gazed  far  away  to  the 
blue  tinted  mountains. 


«Morris  was  always  a  good  boy — it  seemed 
natural  for  him  to  be  good — while  I  was  so 
passionate  and  quick-tempered.  People  used 
to  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "such  a  differ- 
ence!' My  brother  was  very  unhealthy,  and 
this  made  him  mother's  boy,  for  he  loved  in- 
door work,  and  the  rougher  toil  outside  fell 
to  my  lot.  My  parents  were  very  fond  of 
him,  partly  on  account  of  his  sickliness,  I 
suppose,  but  he  always  obeyed  them.  Their 
fondness  for  him  being  greater  than  for  me, 
nearly  drove  me  frantic  with  jealousy,  but  I 
still  went  on  disobeying  them  just  the  same. 

•(Morris  was  always  ready  to  assist  me  in 
any  possible  way — he  was  the  best  of  broth- 
ers; while  I,  I  regret  to  say  it,  was  very  un- 
kind to  him.  I  was  blind  then  but  can  now 
see  where  I  made  my  mistake. 

"Shortly  before  my  fourteenth  birthday  I 
went  on  a  visit  to  my  Uncle's,  some  distance 
away,  and  while  there,  became  much  attached 
to  some  little  pink-eyed  rabbits  belonging  to 
my  cousins.  My  uncle  told  me  that  if  I 
would  make  a  hutch,  he  would  bring  me  a 
pair  next  time  he  came  to  see  us.  I  came 
home  delighted  with  the  thought  of  my  pets, 
and  told  my  brother  all  about  it,  saying  I 
should  like  him  to  assist  me  in  making  a 
hutch,  as  I  was  not  much  of  a  carpenter.  He 
did  not  reply  and  the  matter  was  forgotten 
for  some  time. 

"One  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
uncle  stating  that  he  would  arrive  at  our 
house  the  next  morning,  and  for  me  to  have 
my  hutch  ready.  I  was  very  excited,  and 
rushing  into  my  brother's  presence,  said: 
•Morris,  come  and  help  me  with  my  hutch. 
Uncle  will  be  here  tomorrow  with  my  rabbits.) 
And  I  danced  around  my  brother  in  high 
glee. 

"He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  began  to 
make  excuses:  (Indeed,  Rupert,  I  cannot,) 
said  he;  (I  have  so  much  work  to  do.) 

«  <But  you  must,)  said  I,  my  temper  rising. 

«My  brother  refused  to  help  me,  and  a 
quarrel  followed.  He  grew  angry,  too,  it 
was  the  first    time  he  had   ever  quarreled 
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with  me,  and  I  became  so  enraged  that  I 
rushed  upon  him  and  struck  him  a  cruel  blow 
upon  his  cheek,  then  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

«As  I  went,  the  pitiful  look  he  gave  me  did 
not  escape  my  notice,  nor  the  bright  tears 
that  rose  in  his  eyes  which  he  quickly  brushed 
away.  I  was  so  angry  after  I  left  him  that  I 
cared  not  where  I  went.  When  awaking 
somewhat,  from  my  fit  of  rage,  I  found  my- 
self out  in  the  fields.  I  could  not  overcome 
my  temper  and  remained  there  all  day.  I 
could  not  imagine  why  my  brother  had  been 
in  such  a  mood.  It  was  so  unlike  him. 
There  was  a  terrible  struggle  within  me. 
Something  seemed  to  say,  <You  were  wrong; 
your  brother  is  too  good  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner;>  while  something  stronger  whis- 
pered, 'You  were  right;  it  was  all  your 
brother's  fault.) 

«However,  as  night  approached, I  slowly  wend- 
ed my  way  homeward,  feeling  rather  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  resolved  to  sleep  in  the  barn 
that  night.  I  sat  on  the  bars  thinking,  when 
I  heard  a  buggy  drive  up  to  the  gate.  Jump- 
ing down,  I  soon  perceived  that  it  was  the 
village  doctor. 

«My  heart  almost  stopped  beating;  a  ter- 
rible fear  arose  in  my  breast,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  recalled  how  pale  Morris  had 
looked  that  morning.  Could  anything  be  the 
matter — was  my  brother  ill? 

«I  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the 
door,  when  my  mother  opened  it  and  said 
with  a  trembling  voice:  (Rupert,  the  doctor 
says  Morris  has  the  diptheria,  and  you  must 
stay  over  at  Aunt  Eleanor's  until  he  has  fully 
recovered.  I  will  gather  up  your  clothes  and 
place  them  on  the  front  porch.  Come  and 
get  them  in  the  morning.) 

«Oh,  boys,  how  can  I  describe  my  feelings 
at  that  moment!  I  sank  to  the  floor,  and 
clutching  at  my  mother's  skirts,  whispered 
•Will  he  die,  mother?) 

« <No,  no,  my  son;  I  hope  not — he  must 
not,)  my  mother  cried  anxiously;  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  bade  me  go. 


«As  the  door  closed,  leaving  me  alone  in 
the  dark,  I  sank  upon  my  knees  and  with  an 
aching  heart,  crying  to  God  for  forgiveness, 
asked  Him  to  spare  my  brother. 

«I  lingered  near  the  house  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  doctor.  As  he  came  out  I  touched 
him  on  the  arm,  and  with  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  tears  asked,  <Will  he  die?) 

••The  good  old  man  shook  his  head  and  sol- 
emnly said:  «A  very  bad  case,  very  bad  case! 
No,  sonny,  we  hope  to  save  him;  |but  if  you 
do  not  hurry  and  leave  the  place,  you  will  be 
ill,  too.) 

«Alas,  what  cared  I!  Why  was  it  not  I  in 
his  stead?  Why  could  I  not  die?  These 
were  my  bitter  thoughts,  as  I  slowly  walked 
toward  my  aunt's  home,  which  was  only  a  few 
doors  away. 

"The  next  morning  as  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  appeared,  I  stole  from  the  house  and 
went  home  to  see  how  my  brother  was.  My 
mother  met  me  at  the  door  and  said  he  was 
not  better,  <But,>  said  she,  <he  has  not  forgot- 
ten your  birthday.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  to 
go  down  to  the  barn  and  see  a  birthday-gift 
he  made  for  you  a  few  days  ago.  He  has 
been  concealing  it  there.) 

«I  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  my 
birthday.  But  what  a  sad  birthday!  I  en- 
tered the  barn  and  there  before  me  was 
a  little  rabbit  hutch,  made  very  neatly, 
with  little  apartments,  and  painted  in 
bright  colors,  and  large  letters  on  the  top, 
•For  Rupert.) 

••Then  this  was  why  my  brother  would  not 
help  me!  Oh,  why  had  I  been  so  hasty?  Howl 
longed  to  go  to  him  and  hear  my  forgiveness 
from  his  own  lips,  and  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness to  me. 

••For  a  few  days,  as  my  uncle  brought  re- 
ports of  his  improving,  I  was  filled  with  joy, 
and  began  to  think  of  the  time  when  I  should 
again  see  my  brother.  Then  one  morning 
he  said  he  was  worse.  And  again  the  next 
morning,  as  my  uncle  came  home,  he  wore  a 
troubled  expression,  and  as  my  aunt  and  I, 
both  heart-full  of  anxiety,  bade  him  tell  us, 
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he  did  not  answer  for  some  time,  then  merely 
said,  <worse.> 

«But  we  knew  what  it  meant. 

«I  wandered  around  like  a  troubled  spirit. 
Wherever  I  went  I  could  see  the  red  mark 
upon  his  cheek  made  by  my  cruel  hand. 
"These  thoughts  nearly  drove  me  frantic.  I 
felt  that  I  must  see  him. 

«The  next  day  I  observed  that  the  doctor 
remained  longer  than  ever.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  as  a  happy  thought  presented 
itself,  I  took  out  my  memorandum  book  and 
sat  down  upon  the  ditch-bank,  I  would  write 
to  my  brother. 

«My  little  note  was  finished  and  I  was 
folding  it,  when  my  uncle  came  by  me  with  a 
hurried  step.  His  face  was  quite  pale,  and  I 
saw  him  take  out  his  handkerchief  and  put  it 
to  his  eyes.  I  jumped  up  and  asked  if  anything 
was  wrong.  He  gazed  at  me  sadly,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  and  hesitating  voice  said,  •  Rupert, 
your  brother  is  dead.> 

«With  a  cry  of  agony  I  flung  myself  upon 
the  grass,  the  hot,  scorching  tears  falling  on 
the  little  note  I  had  written—" 

At  this  period  the  old  man  hesitated,  and 
George,  looking  at  him,  saw  tears  standing 
thickly  in  his  eyes,  and  Bob,  before  ,he  was 
aware,  let  two  huge  salty  drops  roll  down  his 
nose  and  splash  on  his  hand. 

«But,»  the  old  man  went  on:  «I  cannot  tell 
you  how  long  I  lay  there;  for  my  uncle  came 
and  raised  me  to  my  feet,  telling  me  not  to 
weep.  I  then  went  down  to  the  barn  and 
opened    the  door  to   see   my   rabbit-hutch, 


partly  for  consolation.  I  looked  long  and 
earnestly,  tears  falling  on  the  bright  red  let- 
ters, thinking  of  the  hands  that  had  made  it, 
now  cold  and  motionless,  and  the  cold  lips 
that  would  never  part  to  grant  my  forgive- 
ness. 

«Boys,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  my  hap- 
piest thoughts  are  that  when  I  am  released 
from  this  life  I  will  meet  my  brother  in  the 
realms  above,  and  although  I  know  that  he 
has  long  since  forgiven  me,  yet  to  hear  the 
words  from  his  lips  will  be  sweetest  music  to 
me.» 

Then,  shaking  hands  with  the  boys  and  say- 
ing, «God  bless  you  both,»  he  left  them. 

III. 

The  boys  soon  arose,  for  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing low  in  the  west,  the  dismal  croaking  of 
the  frogs  sounded  on  the  evening  air,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  was  heard  as  the  cows 
were  being  driven  homeward. 

On  their  way  home  Bob  touched  George  on 
the  shoulder  and  said  rather  sheepishly, 
••George,  forgive  me,  and  let's  be  better 
boys.» 

••Why,  you  never  hit  me,»  laughed  George. 

••Well,  but  I  was  going  to,  and  let's  be  bet- 
ter, will  you?» 

George  nodded  his  head  and  said  «<all  right,)) 
firmly  resolving  in  his  mind  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 

And  let  us  hope  that  they  keep  their  reso- 
lution. 

Jennie  Roberts. 


XL 
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HE  epigrammatic  poet,  Edward  Young,      Sma"  sands  the  mountains,  moments  make  the 

tells  us  in  one  of  his  satires  to  year; 

And  trifles  life. 


Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 


To  the  philosopher  who  knows  that  it  is 
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only  relatively  that  things  are  large  or  small 
there  is  nothing  petty,  trivial  or  unimportant. 
As  the  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  animal- 
cule and  expands  into  the  mammoth,  so  it  is 
with  the  chain  of  events.  No  act  or  acci- 
dent of  our  lives  is  insignificant;  the  most 
trifling  may  be  the  germ  of  our  destiny. 
Alike  in  Nature  and  in  life,  the  most  mo- 
mentous results  spring  often  from  seemingly 
the  paltriest  causes. 

The  chalk  beds  of  England  are  hundreds  of 
feet  thick  and  many  miles  long.  Who  piled 
up  these  precipitous  masses  of  ((the  silver- 
crested  isle"?  Billions  of  animalcules,  so 
infinitesimally  small  that  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  ten  millions  of  their  dead  bodies 
lie  in  a  cubit  inch  of  space.  It  is  of  the 
shells  of  these  microscopic  creatures  that  a 
large  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  composed. 
Nature  exhibits  no  contempt  for  trifles.  It 
is  only  by  a  slight  deviation  from  her  general 
law — the  deviation  by  which  water  contracts 
down  to  the  temperature  of  forty  degrees, 
and  then  expands  until  it  is  frozen — that  the 
earth  is  made  habitable  by  man.  Were  it 
not  for  this  provision,  instead  of  only  a  crust 
of  ice  forming  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  or 
stream  the  whole  body  of  water  would  be- 
come solid,  the  ocean  itself  would  be  frozen, 
and  life  on  the  earth  would  be  impossible. 

(•Trifles,  light  as  air,')  will  bring  ruin  upon 
a  man  or  a  family,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  a 
kingdom.  The  vital  knot  of  a  man's  nervous 
system  is  said  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  pin's 
head,  yet  upon  this  tiny  speck  depends  the 
life  of  the  nerves,  and  upon  that  hangs  the 
existence  of  a  Cassar  or  a  Napoleon,  who 
shapes  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Napoleon,  after  the  fruitless  siege  of 
Acre,  declared  that  a  grain  of  sand  had  up- 
set all  his  projects.  Sallust  tells  us  that  a 
periwinkle  led  to  the  capture  of  Gibraltar. 
It  was  a  goose  that  in  one  age  saved  Rome 
from  its  enemies.  It  was  a  hare  that  once 
caused  its  capture.  «A  chambermaid,"  says 
Lord  Chesterfield,  «has  often  made  a  revolu- 
tion in  palaces,  whichjwas  followed  by  polit- 


ical revolution  in  kingdoms;  the  subtlest 
diplomacy  has  sometimes  been  interrupted 
by  a  cough  or  a  sneeze. »  If  the  nose  of 
Cleopatra  had  been  shorter,  says  Pascal,  the 
condition  of  the  world  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

The  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  the  command 
of  the  Greek  forces  before  Syracuse  sprang 
from  chance  influences,  yet  but  for  that 
event  the  Greeks  might  have  overrun  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
southern  Europe,  and  the  Roman  empire 
might  never  have  been  founded.  Had  not 
Alexander  the  Great  been  interrupted  for 
three  days  in  his  march  on  Persia  by  a  sick- 
ness caused  by  a  cold  bath  in  the  river  Cyd- 
nus,  he  would  have  encountered  with  his 
small  army  the  overwhelming  host  of  the 
enemy  in  the  plains  instead  of  in  the  narrow 
passes  of  Cilica,  and  would  probably  have 
been  defeated  instead  of  winning  a  moment- 
ous victory. 

Of  all  the  marvels  which  history  records 
none  more  stagger  belief  than  the  paltry 
causes  assigned  for  some  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  protracted  wars  which  have  desolated 
Europe.  Such  a  cause  occurred  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Two  friends,  M.  Livius 
Drusus  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  persisted  in 
bidding  against  each  other  at  an  auction  for 
a  curious  ring.  This  caused  an  irreparable 
breach  in  the  intimacy  of  the  two  friends 
and  kindled  between  them  an  enmity  that 
contributed  largely  in  its  consequences  to 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  Rome  and 
her  Italian  allies  in  the  course  of  which 
300,000  men  perished  in  battle.  What  could 
be  more  insignificant  in  themselves  than  the 
causes  of  some  of  the  fiercest  of  modern 
wars?  England  and  France  were  made  deadly 
enemies  for  ages  by  the  simple  circumstance 
that  Louis  VII  cropped  his  head  and  shaved 
his  beard.  He  thus  rendered  himself  dis- 
gustful to  Eleanor,  his  queen,  who  but  for 
this,  would  never  have  been  divorced  from 
him.  Her  marriage  to  the  count  of  Anjou, 
afterward  Henry  II  of  England,  followed,  and 
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through  his  claim,  through  this  marriage,  to 
the  rich  French  provinces  of  Poitou  and 
Guienne  three  centuries  of  war  were  incurred 
that  desolated  France  and  cost  her  three 
millions  of  men. 

A  note  warning  Caesar  of  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life  was  put  into  his  hand  by 
Artemidorus  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  but 
he  was  prevented  from  reading  it  by  con- 
tinual salutes  and  addresses  on  his  way  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  died  with  the  means  of  saving 
his  life  in  his  hand.  Tne  shifting  of  his  tent 
by  Octavius  Caesar  on  the  very  night  when 
the  one  he  had  previously  occupied  was  cap- 
tured by  the  forces  of  Brutus,  saved  the  life 
of  the  future  emperor  and  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  A  violent  shower  which 
led  Pope  Julius  II  to  return  to  the  castle  of 
St.  Felix  instead  of  proceeding  on  his  journey 
saved  him  when  the  Chevalier  Bayard  was  on 
the  point  of  capturing  him  near  Ferrara  by 
surprise.  Twice  did  Clive,  the  pre-destined 
conqueror  of  India,  try  to  end  his  own  life, 
and  twice  did  the  pistol,  although  loaded, 
fail  to  go  off.  «Surely,»  he  exclaimed,  "I  am 
reserved  for  something  great !»  So  the  gloomy 
and  taciturn  Wallenstein's  character  under- 
went a  complete  change  after  he  fell  without 
injury  from  a  great  height.  Luther,  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Reformation,  was  turned 
from  the  study  of  the  law  to  a  monastic  life 
by  a  bolt  of  lightning,  which  killed  a  fellow- 
student  by  his  side;  and  it  was  a  chance 
wound,  received  by  a  soldier  of  fortune  at 
the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1520,  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  that  powerful  society,  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  which  arrested  the  victori- 
ous march  of  the  Reformation  in  more  than 
half  of  Europe. 

Shakespeare,  with  his  profound  knowledge 
of  human  life,  makes  some  of  the  most  tragic 
events  hinge  on  the  most  trifling  circumstanc- 
es. Poor  Desdemona's  fate  bangs  on  the 
accidental  dropping  of  a  handkerchief.  The 
unhappy  deaths  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  result 
from  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter.  Wolsey 
falls  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  through 


one  fatal  misstep,  which  not  all  his  deep  sa- 
gacity can  retrieve.  The  author  of  the  ballad 
of  Lillibullero  boasted  that  he  had  rhymed 
James  II  out  of  three  kingdoms.  A  grain  of 
sand  in  the  glands  of  Cromwell  changed  the 
fate  of  England  and  restored  the  Stuarts  to 
the  throne.  Frederick  the  Great,  when 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  combina- 
tion of  his  enemies,  was  saved  by  the  death 
at  that  critical  moment  of  Elizabeth,  empress 
of  Russia,  the  bitterest  of  his  foes.  Had 
Corsica  not  been  sold  by  Genoa  to  France  in 
1768,  Napoleon,  who  was  born  only  a  year 
afterward,  would  not  have  been  a  French 
citized,  and  would  not  have  overturned  nearly 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  sacrificed 
millions  of  lives.  It  was  a  typographical 
error  that  gave  to  his  nephew  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.  There  was  sent  to  all  the 
Bonapartist  adherents  throughout  France  a 
sort  of  proclamation  with  the  words:  «Let 
the  watchcry  be,  Vive  Napoleon!!!"  The 
printer  mistook  the  three  exclamation  points 
for  III,  printed  the  document  accordingly 
and  soon  the  communes  were  raising  the  cry 
for  Napoleon  III.  A  series  of  accidents  en- 
abled the  wasted  and  baffled  Wolfe  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Abraham  and  capture  Quebec. 
Had  the  French  sentries — who  had  been  told 
that  provision  boats  were  to  go  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  to  Quebec  on  the  night  that 
Wolfe  climbed  the  heights — been  informed 
that  Bougainville  had  countermanded  the 
order;  had  not  Verger,  who  commanded  the 
Anse  du  Foulon,  where  Wolfe  made  his  as- 
cent, kept  careless  watch  that  night  and 
gone  to  bed;  had  the  battalion  of  Guienne 
taken  po3t,  as  ordered,  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, instead  of  remaining  encamped  by  the 
St.  Charles  river,  Wolfe  would  probably  not 
have  won  his  victory,  and  Canada  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  would  then  have  remained 
under  the  crown  of  France, 

An  egg  is  a  small  thing,  yet  the  egg  pro- 
duct of  this  country  has  in  some  years  been 
of  double  the  value  of  the  silver  product 
and  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  product  of 
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pig  iron.  Some  of  the  deadliest  diseases 
spring"  frora  causes  seemingly  insignificant. 
Will  not  the  scratch  of  a  pin  cause  lockjaw, 
and  is  not  a  prick  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon, 
which  has  been  used  in  dissection,  fatal  to 
life?  Catherine  de  Medici  had  a  ring  with  a 
tiny  spring  from  which,  when  pressed  by  the 
finger,  came  forth  the  most  deadly  poison, 
and  she  inhaled  death  from  the  petals  of  a 
rose.  Hannibal  carried  with  him  the  means 
of  suicide,  by  which  he  might  escape  Roman 
vengeance,  in  a  drop  of  poison  concealed  in  a 
ring. 

Perfection  in  the  arts  depends  upon  trifles. 
The  final  touches  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel 
determine  the  character  of  the  painting  or 
the  statue.  A  single  line  beneath  the  eyes 
or  in  the  curve  of  the  lips  renders  the  work 
of  the  painter  or  sculptor  immortal.  The 
change  of  a  word  may  destroy  the  magic  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.  Talleyrand  condensed 
a  volume  of  sarcasm  in  the  transposition  of 
a  single  letter  in  an  interjection  of  two  let- 
ters. He  acknowledged  a  pathetic  letter 
from  a  friend,  announcing  her  widowhood, 
with  a  note  of  two  words:  «0h!  madam. » 
When  a  few  weeks  afterward,  she  wrote 
again,  soliciting  his  influence  for  an  officer 
whom  she  was  about  to  marry,  he  replied: 
«Ho!  ho!  madam. »  When  a  person  was  asked 
whether  a  certain  lawyer  had  become  rich  by 
his  practice—  «No,»  was  the  reply;  «by  his 
practices." 

How  often  does  a  little  thing — a  look,  a 
lifting  of  the  eye-brow,  a  quiver  of  the  lip, 


a  telltale  blush,  a  peculiarity  in  the  hand- 
writing—reveal the  hidden  secrets  of  the 
soul!  «In  what  part  of  the  letter  did  you 
discover  hesitation?"  said  a  diplomatist  to 
Talleyrand.  «In  the  n's  and  g's,»  was  the 
reply.  Robert  Hall,  who  married  a  servant 
girl,  was  captivated  by  the  way  she  put  coal 
on  the  fire. 

How  often  has  the  prettiest  and  apparently 
most  insignificant  circumstance  subjected  a 
man  to  unjust  suspicions  of  guilt,  or,  again, 
led  to  the  detection  of  crime!  Home  Tooke, 
when  on  a  trial  for  high  treason,  said  that 
he  was  a  miserable  victim  of  two  preposi- 
tions and  a  conjunction.  How  often  has  the 
watermark  in  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment 
exposed  a  forgery,  and  the  print  of  a  nail  or 
a  foot  betrayed  a  thief  or  a  murderer!  How 
often  has  the  omission  or  change  of  a  word 
or  letter  vitiated  a  writ,  a  deed  or  a  will! 
The  discrepancy  between  the  words  «Sheriffs 
of  London»  in  a  capias  and  «Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don!) in  the  copy  served  on  the  defendent, 
was  declared  a  fatal  variance  in  an  import- 
ant case.  The  omission  of  a  single  word — 
"Gloucester" — in  the  drawing  of  a  will  de- 
prived the  intended  devisee  of  estates  yield- 
ing £14,000  a  year.  How  truly  has  the 
••Autocrat"  sung: 

••One  vague  inflection  spoils  the  whole  with  doubt; 
One  trivial  letter  ruins  all,  left  out. 
A  knot  can  choke  a  felon  into  clay; 
A  knot  can  save  him,  spelled  without  the  k. 
The  smallest  word  has  some  unguarded  spot, 
And  danger  lurkes  in  i  without  a  dot.» 

Selected. 
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HAT   professions  of  life  are  all 
our  boys  going  to  follow ?»  was 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago,  and 
though  a  practical  question,  it  could  not  be 


easily  answered.  I  afterwards  accosted  six 
or  eight  boy  friends,  and  put  the  following 
question  to  each  of  them:  «What  profession 
do  you  intend  to  follow  throughout  life?»     I 
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remember  some  of  the  answers.  Four  of 
them  are  going  into  the  law,  one  is  to  study 
medicine,  and  another  mining  engineering. 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  the  answers  of  the 
others,  but  I  quite  remember  that  I  have  had 
but  one  boy  tell  me  that  he  intended  to  fol- 
low the  vocation  of  farming. 

Tnis  choosing  of  a  life's  profession  is  an 
important  question  in  a  boy's  career,  yet  how 
often  is  it  neglected,  and  how  often  does 
the  boy  misunderstand  himself  and  his  capa- 
bilities! 

The  ordinary  boy  of  today  is  placed  in  a 
world  of  real  difficulty  and  competition.  He 
looks  about  him  and  sees  the  social  condition 
of  his  companions  and  their  attitude  and 
standing  in  life.  The  boy  has  a  peculiar 
nature.  Impulsive,  quick,  impatient — he  loves 
the  broad,  free  atmosphere  of  out-door  life 
and  the  excitement  of  the  world.  He  is  natur- 
ally ambitious,  for  he  sees  the  truest  happi- 
ness in  the  winning  of  fame,  wealth  and  glory. 
What  boy  today  would  not  be  a  doctor,  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  or  a  soldier,  could  he 
jump  into  one  of  these  professions?  What 
boy  would  not  love  to  see  himself  someday 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  representing  his 
state  and  people?  High  aspirations  these. 
Yet  who  does  not  so  dream?  Then  if  a  boy 
has  such  ambitions  what  are  his  chances  and 
duties?    What  are  his  hopes? 

The  ordinary  boy  of  today  who  is  craving 
for  a  place  in  life  that  will  be  the  envy  of  his 
fellow-men  should  ask  himself  this  question: 
«For  what  am  I  fitted?  What  is  my  nature? 
What  are  my  circumstances?')  Sometimes  it 
is  hard  for  a  fellow  to  stop  in  the  turmoil  of 
every-day  life  and  ask  himself  these  common- 
place questions.  Yet  it  is  a  duty.  Should  all 
boys  just  starting  out  in  life  reason  for  a 
while  on  these  problems,  many  would  be  saved 
from  disappointment. 

No  two  beings  are  alike  in  this  world.  All 
are  differently  constituted,  and  though  we 
may  believe  the  old  maxim,  «What  man  has 
done,  man  may  do,»  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  the  nature  of  a  Washington 


can  make  a  Washington,   the  chances  of  a 
Dewey  that  can  produce  a  Dewey. 

Yet  we  must  not  argue  against  high  aspira- 
tions and  true  ambition.  Far  from  it.  A  boy 
without  a  motive  is  a  poor  wanderer  in  this 
life,  and  sooner  or  later  he  becomes  a  parasite 
on  society.  But  many  there  are  who  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  ambition. 
It  has  an  ethical  significance  often  overlooked- 
True  ambition  is  accepting  the  place  that  God 
has  found  for  us,  the  society  of  our  contem- 
poraries and  doing  each  day's  work  as  best 
we  can.  If  a  boy  is  hauling  hay  or  selling 
papers  on  the  street,  he  is  ambitious  and  true 
to  his  position  in  life  if  he  does  his  work  well 
and  with  an  eye  on  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  the  doing  of  our  daily  work  well  that  leads 
to  success,  and  no  one  need  ever  expect  to 
succeed  who  neglects  the  stern  duties  of  every 
hour. 

For  a  boy  to  be  on  the  road  to  success  he  must 
begin  his  life's  work  at  home.  Home  must  be 
his  castle;  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  his 
first  loves.  He  should  help  them ;  he  should  hon- 
or them.  They  in  turn  sheuld  remember  him, 
his  nature,  and  forgive  his  boyish  faults,  which 
in  time  will  be  replaced  by  deeds  of  kindness 
if  he  has  the  proper  love  shown  him. 

From  the  home  the  boy  goes  into  the  broad 
world  of  difficulty.  He  may  be  a  student  in 
some  university  or  college  or  a  hired  hand 
in  some  big  factory;  but  whichever  it  is,  his 
home  life  must  be  first  to  which  he  joyfully 
goes  after  the  day's  work  is  over.  The  boy 
looks  forward,  now,  to  a  time  when  he  is 
wealthy  and  happy  in  his  own  home,  but  he 
must  be  contented  with  his  present  lot  and 
plod  bravely  on.  It  has  been  truthfully  said 
that  if  two  angels  were  sent  down  from  heav- 
en, and  one  was  to  rule  an  empire,  the  other 
to  sweep  a  street,  they  would  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  change  employments  if  God  had  willed 
their  spheres  of  life. 

A  question  often  asked  is:  «How  should  a 
boy  enjoy  himself?"  Should  he  not  dance? 
Should  he  not  go  out  at  night?  Should 
he    not    go    to    tlw    theater?      I    answer, 
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yes,  to  all  of  these  questions.  But  here 
again  is  where  a  boy  often  makes  a  mistake, 
and  allows  himself  to  drop  into  a  low-tone  of 
pleasure.  Dancing  is  good  for  one,  and  when 
properly  indulged  in  is  very  refining.  We  are 
told  of  the  children  of  Israel  singing  and  danc- 
ing and  from  time  immemorial  the  dance  has 
been  a  custom.  By  all  means  dance,  but  let 
your  souls,  your  bodies  and  the  music  harmon- 
ize in  beauty  and  purity  and  then  this  pastime 
will  become  a  true  joy. 

Shall  the  boy  go  out  at  night?  By  all  means, 
if  he  has  a  good  place  to  go  to.  The  unity  of 
his  home  life,  however,  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  his  absence  from  the  family  hearth 
every  evening.  But  if  a  boy  has  only  Main 
Street  or  some  other  street  up  or  down  which 
he  can  walk,  how  far  better  it  is  that  he  stay 
at  home!  Street  walkers  never  gained  much 
in  this  world  and  people  of  refinement  and 
culture  often  look  askance  at  them. 

For  a  boy  to  become  of  true  worth  he  must 
watch  his  every-day  actions.     What  a  youth 


learns  in  his  earlier  days  in  time  becomes  a 
part  of  mind  itself.  If  a  boy  does  not  become 
a  statesman  or  a  rich  professional  man  he 
must  not  be  disappointed.  He  should  make 
his  own  individual  vocation  great  by  working 
in  it  honorably.  He  must  learn  to  persevere, 
work,  and  have  courage,  and  the  blocks  of 
granite  that  are  often  in  his  way  must  be 
used  as  stepping  stones  to  something  higher 
in  life.  The  boy  must  learn  the  secret  of 
happiness,  and  then  the  world  becomes  pure 
and  good,  and  that  hereafter  of  bliss  of  which 
we  often  speak  will  be  with  him;  in  other 
words  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  in  his  soul. 
Just  one  word  now  to  the  mother  oi  the 
boy.  Don't  whip  him,  don't  drive  him  to  Sun- 
day School  or  meeting.  Make  him  your  con- 
fident, your  companion.  Show  him  by  leading 
him.  Make  his  home  a  haven  of  rest,  and 
then  if  the  boy  can  say,  «My  home  is  my 
castle,"  he  will  not  go  very  far  astray.  His 
bad  habits  he  will  drop  for  «love  can  conquer 
all  evils."  Levi  Edgar  Young. 
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^**HERE  are  two  charming  young  women 
£1      who  come  to  pay  me  visits  of  varying 
lengths;  both  are  the  daughters  of 
old  friends,  and  both  are  nice  girls. 

The  elder  of  the  two  (they  are  not  sisters, 
however,)  comes  oftenest,  and  stays  longest. 
She  is  a  motherless  girl  now,  but  she  has 
been  well- trained.  Her  voice  is  soft  and  low, 
and  she  sings  for  me,  playing  her  accompani- 
ments on  my  poor,  wheezy  organ  without  an 
apology.  I  believe  she  knows  all  the  good 
notes  on  the  dear  little  melodeon,  for  those 
she  brings  out  strong  and  full;  while  the 
worst  notes  are  gently  slurred  over,  and 
the  sweet  voice  really  rings  out  quite  brave- 
ly just  there  as  if  to  cover  all  the  discord 
made  by  the  bad  notes.     She  is  very  welcome; 


I  am  happy  to  see  her  come,  and  very  loath 
to  see  her  go. 

What  a  modest  way  she  has  of  driving  up 
to  my  door  in  a  hired  cab,  and  running  in,  if 
she  has  come  suddenly  upon  me  without  no- 
tification by  letter,  she  follows  up  her  quiet 
knock  and  asks  brightly,  «Can  you  take  in 
tramps  today  ?»  Bless  her  cheery,  little  heart, 
she  knows  she  is  welcome,  yet  she  never  im- 
poses upon  an  old  lady.  She  seems  to  divine 
that  the  little  extra  excitement  upsets  my  old 
head,  and  so  she  adds  as  little  to  it  as  pos- 
sible. She  deposits  her  small  satchel  at  one 
side  of  the  kitchen  without  remark,  and, 
leaving  her  trunk  to  wait  awhile  on  the  porch 
she  sits  down  and  chats  quietly  with  me, 
bonnet  on  and  all,  till  all  my  questions  are 
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asked  and  answered,  and  I  have  had  time  to 
collect  myself.  She  does  not  kick  my  poor, 
old,  cross  doggy,  nor  does  she  make  spiteful 
remarks  about  my  superannuated  cat.  But 
giving  to  each  a  kindly  word  and  a  loving 
stroke  down  the  back,  she  follows  me  into 
the  room  I  have  chosen  for  her  to  occupy, 
and  waits  quietly  while  I  tell  her  where  to 
put  her  things. 

The  next  morning  she  is  up  a  few  minutes 
before  I  am,  and  out  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
big,  dark  apron  on,  neat  print  dress,  and  a 
big  bright  smile  on  her  sweet,  young  face; 
and  as  I  enter  she  says  gaily,  «Is  it  the  same 
things  for  breakfast?"  And  then  she  moves 
deftly  about,  asking  few  questions  and  yet 
busy  every  moment.  She  has  sense  enough 
to  know  just  what  the  ordinary  morning 
work  is,  and  the  tea-kettle  is  rinsed  out  and 
filled,  the  milk  strained,  the  cat's  saucer  and 
doggie's  bowl  filled  and  put  down,  while  I 
get  out  the  other  things  for  our  simple 
breakfast.  She  doesn't  tell  me  to  sit  down, 
and  let  her  do  it  all,  for  she  knows  I  am 
old  fashioned  and  like  to  go  about  my  own 
house  as  long  as  I  can  stand  at  all.  This  dear 
girl  keeps  right  on  with  me  till  the  house  is 
tidied  up,  then  for  a  day  or  two,  she  visits 
with  me  singing  and  playing  cheerfully  when 
I  ask  her  to;  sewing  busily  at  her  fancy  work 
in  the  afternoons,  while  I  rock  back  and  forth 
and  tell  her  the  stories  she  loves  to  hear  of 
her  father's  and  mother's  childhood  days,  of 
her  own  infancy  and  childhood;  and  then  she 
begs  for  some  of  my  own  life-stories.  And, 
if  I  ever  drift  into  the  sad  pictures  of  what 
the  loss  of  children  and  husband  has  been  to 
me  and  the  many  trials  endured  for  the  Gos- 
pel's sake,  she  breaks  out  in  a  quiet  tremble, 
her  work  slips  from  her  fingers,  and  the  big 
tears  roll  down  the  young  cheeks  as  she  weeps 
over  an  old  lady's  troubles. 

In  a  day  or  two,  I  tell  her  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  go  out  and  visit  with  the  young 
people  of  the  place,  who  love  her  well  and 
watch  for  her  yearly  visits.  She  is  so  care- 
ful of  my  feelings,  and  so  watchful  lest  she 


might  annoy,  that  I  have  no  trouble  what- 
ever about  her.  In  a  delicate,  modest  way, 
she  lets  her  companions  know  that  they  are 
not  to  come  buzzing  around  my  little  home; 
what  fun  they  have  is  taken  in  a  legitimate 
and  proper  way. 

She  goes  to  meeting  and  Sunday  School,  and 
sometimes  she  accompanies  her  companions 
to  choir  practice  and  to  Mutual  Improvement 
meeting;  but  she  never  goes  anywhere  with- 
out first  coming  to  me  and  asking  if  it  will 
be  all  right.  She  has  the  tact,  too,  to  know 
that  a  week's  stay  in  another's  home  is  usu- 
ally quite  long  enough,  unless  there  is  some 
special  understanding  to  the  contrary.  Indeed 
there  usually  is  with  Eva,  for  I  always  press 
her  to  stay  with  me  at  least  a  month.  When 
I  find  she  is  really  bent  on  going,  it  is  with 
delight  I  propose  the  farewell  party  which 
I  always  give  to  her  young  companions,  for 
each  time  her  joyous  gratitude  is  as  spontan- 
eous and  sincere  as  if  it  were  the  first  and 
only  time  such  a  thing  had  been  proposed. 

She  does  all  the  extra  work  for  her  little 
party,  and  even  bakes  my  favorite  nut-cake 
and  some  cookies  which  she  puts  away  for 
me  to  eat  after  she  is  gone,  «just  to  remem- 
ber her  by.»  And  then  when  she  is  really 
gone,  I  can  go  into  her  vacant  room  with  a 
mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure;  pain  that  my 
sweet  young  friend  has  gone,  but  with  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  everything  in  my  home 
is  as  clean  as  when  she  came  and  even  a  bit 
cleaner.  For  she  turns  the  rooms  upside 
down  with  her  vigorous  sweeping  after  her 
party  fuss  is  over,  and  her  own  room  is  left 
as  spotless  as  China;  she  cleans  out  every 
corner  and  cranny  before  she  leaves.  It 
would  make  little  difference  to  Eva  if  I  had 
a  houseful  of  servants,  she  would  still  wait 
upon  herself  and  do  a  little  extra  work  be- 
sides, she  is  so  faithful  and  conscientious. 
Small  wonder  it  is  then,  that  I  am  glad  to 

have  her  come  and  sorry  to  have  her  go. 

***** 

My  other  friend,  Ella,  is  quite  as  pretty  as 
Eva;  and  she  has  much   more  sprightliness 
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and  gaiety  than  her  friend.  She  is  ladylike, 
too,  and  very  refined  in  her  tastes.  In  study- 
ing over  the  two  when  they  are  both  gone,  I 
have  concluded  that  Ella  lacks  sympathy;  I 
would  be  loath  to  call  her  selfish,  for  she  is 
often  generous  with  her  presents;  but  she 
thinks  always  of  herself,  and  views  every- 
body else  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  herself. 
She  does  not  forget  to  write  and  ask  me  if 
her  visit  will  be  agreeable,  and  always  states 
the  day  and  the  hour  at  which  she  will  arrive. 
When  I  can  do  so,  I  get  my  son  to  call  for 
her  at  the  station  with  his  team,  for  she  let 
me  know  in  a  sharp  little  way  once  that  she 
rather  expected  that  attention.  The  mo- 
ment she  comes  into  the  house,  my  head  be- 
gins to  whirl,  and  it  never  quite  stops  till  she 
is  out  of  the  house  either  temporarily  or  for 
good. 

For  a  day  or  so  she  is  pretty  good,  pro- 
vided everything  goes  her  way.  But  my 
poor  dog  gets  first  a  kick  then  a  shove  and  I 
hardly  know  just  how  to  answer  when  she 
snaps  out  at  me,  «What  on  earth  do  you  keep 
such  a  nasty  beast  for?»  My  own  children, 
bless  them,  never  spoke  to  me  so  in  all  the 
years  I  was  raising  them,  and  I  hardly  know 
just  how  to  meet  such  disrespectful  expres- 
sions. Both  cat  and  dog  bristle  and  snarl 
while  Ella  is  in  the  house.  But  that  is  the 
least  of  my  troubles  with  Ella;  she  likes  to 
see  everything  neat  as  waxwork,  but  she 
doesn't  like  to  make  it  so  or  help  keep  it  so. 
It  is  true  my  poor  little  house  puts  on  its 
worst  appearance  when  Ella  is  with  me;  but 
she  can't  seem  to  understand  that  while  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  me,  old  as  I  am,  to 
keep  my  own  little  household  going  neat  and 
in  order  while  alone,  as  soon  as  a  disturbing 
element  comes  in,  every  task  is  doubled  while 
my  strength  is  lessened  through  the  excite- 
ment and  turmoil.  She  leaves  her  things  all 
over  the  house;  and  while  she  regularly 
pulls  her  bed  to  pieces  in  the  morning  to  air, 
she  leaves  it  that  way  all  day,  just  scrabbling 
the  things  on  at  night  before  tumbling  into 
bed.     Her  slop  jar  is  rarely  emtied  till  it  is 


quite  full,  and  I  am  obliged  to  scrub  it  out 
myself  occasionally.  Ella  loves  to  lie  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  yet  when  she  comes  out  to 
breakfast  she  remembers  to  say  «good-morn- 
ing,»  and  often  tells  me  she  has  slept  very 
well  and  adds  some  pretty  compliments  about 
my  nice  beds  and  our  pure  country  air.  But 
she  doesn't  offer  to  help,  unless  you  could 
call  such  a  remark  as,  «Do  you  want  me  to 
do  anything?)'  an  offer  of  help. 

Once  when  I  was  visiting  at  her  mother's, 
Ella  remarked  that  she  wanted  to  pay  me  a 
visit  in  the  summer,  but  she  feared  it  would 
put  me  to  too  much  trouble.  I  thought  this  was 
an  excellent  chance  to  suggest  a  course  of 
conduct  on  such  occasions,  so  I  remarked 
gaily,  «0h  well,  you  shall  come  and  help  me 
wash  all  the  dishes  and  you  may  do  some  of 
the  sweeping  and  all  of  the  dusting."  Ella 
made  a  grimace  and  replied,  «Ah,  but  I  don't 
like  washing  dishes  a  little  bit,  [Ella  is  often 
given  to  slang,]  and  I  simply  can't  endure 
working  in  other  people's  houses.)"  I  said  no 
more,  although  my  feelings  were  consider- 
ably touched,  and  I  felt  like  saying,  «Then 
you  ought  to  stay  out  of  other  people's 
houses,"  for  it  made  me  feel  a  little  resentful 
for  some  time. 

However,  Ella  is  a  good  girl,  and  a  very 
bright  one,  and  I  am  proud  of  her  and  quite 
fond  of  her,  faults  and  all.  The  thing  which 
troubles  me  most  in  Ella's  visits  is  the  great 
string  of  beaux  that  come  and  go  like  a  pan- 
orama. Ella  is  not  slow  to  invite  her  com- 
pany to  come  to  my  house;  and  that  I  do  not 
second  her  invitations  always,  never  seems  to 
daunt  her.  Once  when  she  invited  a  young 
man  to  come  and  spend  the  evening  whom  I 
did  not  approve  of,  she  pressed  him  and 
urged  him  right  before  me,  until  I  turned 
and  walked  away  in  disgust.  What  an  in- 
sulting speech  she  made  to  me  when  she  saw 
me  next  time!  But  I  only  looked  at  her  in 
sorrowful  amazement.  She  told  me  after- 
wards that  it  was  just  her  hasty,  impulsive 
way,  but  it  is  a  way  that  makes  lifelong 
wounds   in   the   hearts  of  her   friends.     An 
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apology  does  not  always  heal  a  wound  unless 
indeed  the  apology  comes  from  as  deep  and 
true  a  heart  as  the  one  in  which  the  wound 
is  lodged. 

Nor  is  this  all  of  the  annoyance  I  suffer 
when  Ella  is  with  me.  At  times  she  is  very 
sweet  and  amiable  and  it  is  a  delight  to  listen 
to  her  cultured  and  refined  conversation;  but 
if  she  is  in  one  of  her  bitter  moods,  the  re- 
marks she  makes  about  my  friends  and  their 
faults  are  painful  to  listen  to.  She  is  so  re- 
markably clever  and  clear-sighted  that  she 
sees  every  one's  faults — but  her  own!  And 
if  I  attempt  a  meek  defense,  she  turns  on  me 


with  sharp  contradiction  and  biting  sarcasm, 
and  I  am  glad  to  retreat  and  leave  the  field 
entirely  for  her.  Ella  lacks  sympathy — the 
sweet  sympathy  that  comes  from  an  unselfish 
and  humane  heart;  she  has  few  friends  nor 
does  she  care  to  win  more.  Yet  she  is  so 
bright  and  charming  that  she  could  win  hosts 
if  she  would.  She  does  not  forget  to  thank 
me  when  she  leaves  my  door,  and  express  the 
happiness  she  has  enjoyed,  but  she  always  for- 
gets to  clean  her  room,  and  she  leaves  me 
and  my  poor  home  in  a  perfect  muddle,  both 
inside  and  outside.  Yet,  Ella  is  so  bright! 
An  Old- Fashioned  Old  Lady. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

From  the  Classes  in  English,  Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo. 


THE  OLD  TRAPPER'S  STORY. 

"^g  BOUT  five  years  ago,  being  caught  in 
/7I  a  heavy  rainstorm  in  one  of  our  can- 
yons, my  friend  and  I  entered  an  old 
log  cabin  to  escape  getting  wet. 

From  outward  appearances  the  old  place 
had  stood  fifty  years  without  repair.  It 
was  built  of  unhewn  logs,  the  cracks  being 
filled  with  mud.  Near  a  large  fire-place  sat 
a  rough  but  contented-looking  old  man  read- 
ing his  Bible.  On  the  wall  were  a  number  of 
hunting  outfits.  My  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  flint-lock  shot-gun  with  barrels  about 
four  feet  long. 

After  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  I  in- 
quired where  he  obtained  that  monstrous 
weapon. 

«My  father  left  me  that  four-footer,»  said 
the  old  man,  «and  whenever  I  look  at  it,  it 
gives  me  faith  in  the  Lord.     That  is  why  I 


always  keep  it  hanging  above  the  fire-place. 
I  never  look  at  it  but  what  I  am  reminded  of 
the  incident." 

Our  curiosity  was  now  aroused  and  we 
were  not  satisfied  until  the  old  man  consented 
to  relate  the  story. 

«When  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,»  he 
began,  «my  father  took  me  .with  him  on  a 
hunting  trip  up  Provo  canyon.  It  will  be 
forty-four  years  next  week.  My  father  took  his 
rifle  and  I  that  shot-gun  and  we  climbed  up 
yonder  narrow  ravine.  The  day  was  clear 
and  beautiful.  We  traveled  through  dense 
thickets  and  through  narrow  passes  but  saw 
no  deer.  We  had  reached  a  grove  of  pines 
about  three  miles  above  here  when  we  heard 
the  terrible  roar  of  a  mountain-lion  or  puma 
just  behind  us.  We  stopped  mighty  quick 
and  I  was  all  of  a  tremble.  We  looked  about 
us  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  lion.  My 
father  told  me  to  join  with  him   in  prayer 
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for  our  protection;  for  he  knew  how  treach- 
erous a  puma  is. 

(•After  we  arose  we  felt  sure  God  would 
protect  us.  My  father  placed  me  upon  a 
rock  with  the  shot-gun  and  then  stepped 
down  under  the  trees  to  find  the  beast  that 
had  so  scared  us.  Just  then  a  wild  cat  ran  in 
front  of  him.  He  fired  and  killed  the  brute 
but  immediately  following  this,  we  heard  a 
most  terrible  roar. 

«Then  I  saw  the  ferocious  beast  crouch 
ready  to  pounce  upon  my  father.  He  had  no 
time  to  reload  his  rifle  nor  dare  he  move  but 
trusted  to  God,  and  to  me  with  the  flintlock. 

«I  took  courage  and  leveled  my  gun  and 
left  it  to  God  to  guide  the  shots.  I  fired 
both  barrels  at  once,  the  gun  kicked  so  hard 
that  it  knocked  me  off  the  rock  senseless. 

«The  shot  tore  away  a  good  portion  of  the 
beast's  head.  When  I  again  became  con- 
scious, my  father  was  bathing  my  head  by  a 
cool  spring.  We  skinned  the  two  animals 
and  then  returned  home. 

«I  have  never  used  the  gun  since  nor  have 
I  ever  forgotten  to  pray  and  put  my  trust  in 
God.i) 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  ceased  and 
fpeling  well  paid  for  our  visit  we  continued 
our  journey.  Calvin  Fletcher. 

a* 
WHICH  ONE  COULD  IT  BE? 

Mr.  Williams,  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
grocery  store  in  the  town  of  A ,  adver- 
tised for  a  boy  to  drive  his  delivery  wagon ;  he 
promised  good  wages  and  permanent  work  if 
the  applicant  should  give  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  three  boys  called  on  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  each  expressed  a  desire 
to  attempt  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  boys,  but  he  knew  that  Heber 
Reck  and  Claude  Wilton  were  the  oldest  sons 
of  widowed  mothers,  and  that  Harry  Day's 
father  was  a  cripple. 

After  telling  the  boys  what  would  be  re- 
quired and  asking  them  a  few  questions,  the 


kind-hearted  proprietor  said:  «Well,  boys,  I 
can't  decide  right  away  which  of  you  will 
suit  me  best.  If  I  had  the  work  I  would  em- 
ploy you  all.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to 
have  all  of  you  help  me  awhile  this  after- 
noon. 

The  boys  seemed  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion, as  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  pay  each  fifty 
cents  for  his  work. 

«I  want  two  of  you  to  help  me  arrange 
those  things  on  the  shelves,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  some  large  boxes  of  groceries,  «and  the 
other  one  may  take  the  horse  and  wagon  and 
deliver  some  groceries." 

Harry  being  the  oldest  of  the  three  boys 
thought  he  would  like  to  take  the  wagon;  so 
it  was  agreed.  After  he  had  started,  the 
two  younger  boys  began  their  work  accord- 
ing to  the  proprietor's  directions. 

Mr.  W.  went  to  his  office  and  left  the  boys 
alone  for  awhile;  but  before  going,  he  pur- 
posely left  two  twenty-five  cent  pieces  lying 
carelessly  on  the  shelves. 

Heber,  who  had  not  been  taught  thorough- 
ly the  value  of  honesty,  saw  one  of  the  coins 
and  slyly  put  it  in  his  pocket,  thinking  of 
course  that  no  one  would  ever  miss  it. 

As  they  worked  away  suddenly  Claude  ex- 
claimed: «Hello;  here  is  twenty-five  cents. 
Mr.  W.  must  have  put  it  here  and  forgot  it. 
I'll  give  it  to  him  when  he  comes  in.» 

Heber  made  no  reply,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  if  he  wished  to  keep  what  he  had  found 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  remain 
still. 

Their  work  was  nearly  done  when  Mr.  W. 
came  in.  He  seemed  pleased  with  what  the 
boys  had  done,  and  thanked  Claude  as  he 
handed  him  the  money  he  had  found. 

«That  reminds  me  I  left  twenty-five  cents 
on  one  of  the  shelves  where  Heber  has 
been  working.  I  neglected  to  put  it  in  the 
drawer.     Did  you  see  it,  Heber  ?» 

Heber  was  just  finishing  his  work  and  ap- 
peared to  be  very  busy,  and  did  not  look 
around,  but  merely  answered,  «No.» 

Mr.  W.,  noticing  his  manner,  decided  to  say 
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no  more  about  it,  but  he  knew  exactly  where 
he  had  left  the  coin,  so  he  took  occasion  to 
go  and  see  if  it  was  there.  It  was  gone, 
but  he  said  nothing  as  he  saw  that  Heber 
seemed  to  avoid  his  eye. 

After  conversing  pleasantly  with  the  boys 
for  a  few  moments,  Mr.  W.  told  them  to 
come  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  Jay  and  he 
would  pay  them  for  their  work. 

It  was  sometime  after  the  two  boys  had 
gone  when  Harry  came  back  with  the  horse 
and  wagon.  On  being  asked  why  he  had 
been  so  long  he  answered  that  when  he  stop- 
ped at  Mrs.  Allen's  it  took  her  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  find  out  for  sure  if  everything 
she  ordered  had  been  sent  her.  «And,» 
said  he,  «every  place  I  went  there  was  some 
fussy  old  man  or  woman  to  hinder  me.» 

Mr.  W.  accepted  his  explanation  and  dis- 
missed him  with  the  same  instructions  he 
had  given  the  other  boys. 

A  few  minutes  after  Harry  had  gone,  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  man  who  took  great  interest  in 
what  everybody  did,  called  and  asked  the  pro- 
prietor how  Harry  Day  came  to  have  his  horse 
and  wagon,  hauling  furniture  for  Mrs.  Moffit. 

Mr.  W.  replied,  «I  didn't  know  he  had  my 
horse  and  wagon  hauling  furniture  for  any- 
one." 

Mr.  Johnson  then  told  him  that  Mrs.  Mof- 


fit had  paid  Harry  fifty  cents  for  moving 
some  furniture  to  her  new  house,  and  that 
he,  Mr.  Johnson,  had  helped  him  load  and  un- 
load. 

The  next  morning  the  three  boys  appeared 
at  the  office  at  the  appointed  time. 

«Good  morning,  boys;  I  see  you  are  all  on 
time,"  said  Mr.  Williams.  Then  without 
further  delay  he  said: 

«Here,  Claude,  is  fifty  cents  for  your  work ; 
and,  Heber,  as  you  paid  yourself  twenty-five 
cents,  here  is  the  rest  for  you.  Harry,  I 
shall  charge  you  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
use  of  my  horse  and  wagon  in  moving  fur- 
niture, so  twenty-five  cents  is  all  I  owe  you. 
Here  it  is.»  Then  turning  to  Claude,  he 
said: 

•'I  have  decided  to  employ  you  to  drive  my 
delivery  wagon.  You  other  boys  are  ex- 
cused." 

Harry  and  Heber  knew  why  they  were 
excused  and  went  away  without  saying 
a  word,  but  with  the  memory  of  a  lesson 
that  would  tend  to  make  honest  men  of 
them. 

Claude  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of 
higher  wages,  and  was  employed  as  clerk, 
and  finally  became  Mr.  W's  trusted  and  hon- 
ored partner  in  business. 

Emma  C.  Decker. 


THE  HELPFUL  BOY. 


"^-g  HELPFUL  boy  in  the  house  is  a 
/▼I  charming  institution,"  said  a  mother 
recently,  who  spoke  from  a  delight- 
ful experience.  And  the  word  "institution" 
was  used  meaningly— the  spread  was  not  a 
whit  too  big  to  fit  the  comfort.  To  this  any 
woman  can  testify  who  has  been  annoyed  for 
years  with  some  nuisance— say  a  shutter 
that  won't  shut,  or  a  door-knob  nailed  on 
with  a  hairpin,  or  a  «stuck-up»  brick  in  the 


hearth  that  won't  down,  and  all  this  rectified 
in  a  little  while  by  a  helpful  boy. 

Instead  of  being  injurious  there  probably 
is  no  one  thing  that  better  helps  to  take 
the  nonsense  and  self-conceit  out  of  a  grow- 
ing youth  than  this  giving  to  him  an  interest 
and  a  practical  part  in  the  daily  duties  of 
home. 

Knowledge  of  any  good,  useful  work  is 
not  going  to  hurt  a  boy.     Should  he  never 
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have  actual  need  of  it,  it  will  be  no  incum- 
brance; and  it  may  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  after  years.  To  be  able  to  sew  his  own 
tears.  To  put  on  his  bolted  buttons,  and  to 
make  bread  that  is  not  what  our  army  boys 
used  to  call  «sudden  death, »  is  certainly  an 
accomplishment  for  which  the  soldier,  sailor, 
explorer  and  camper-out  generally  may  grate- 
fully return  thanks  to  a  good,  sensible  mother, 
as  did  one  of  our  able  State  governors  not 
many  years  ago  in  a  public  address. 

And  even  if  he  does  nothing  more  unusual 
than  settling  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  good 
husband  and  father,  what  is  so  calculated  to 
make  him  appreciative  and  sympathetic  as  a 
knowledge  of  what  home  duties  really  mean? 

But  there  is  a  higher  plane  than  that  of 
mere  selfish  advantage  from  which  to  look 
at  the  subject.     There  is  the  grand  moral 


effect  in  the  training  that  teaches  a  boy  to 
be  helpful  at  home  that  is  not  to  be  gained  in 
any  other  way  so  effectually  and  permanently. 

Every  boy  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  right 
to  the  chivalrous  and  manly  pride,  of  feeling 
not  only  willing  but  able  to  be  of  use  atjhome 
when  occasion  demands  it — able  to  take  the 
broom  from  the  tired  mother's  hands,  or  the 
bed  or  bread-making  from  an  over-taxed 
sister's;  and  to  help,  neither  awkwardly  nor 
ineffectually,  but  with  well-skilled  hands. 

It  is  a  wise  mother  who  realizes  this  fact 
very  early  in  the  life  of  a  small  man,  who  is 
to  be  led  unconsciously  to  form  this  habit  of 
constant  helpfulness;  for  after  careless,  sel- 
fish habits  are  once  formed  there  will  be  dif- 
ficulty on  the  part  of  both  mother  and  son  to 
establish  the  appreciative,  sympathetic  rela- 
tions which  mean  so  much  in  the  home  life. 


THE    MISSIONARY'S    LETTER. 


Air:  uTake  this 
Take  this  missive  to  my  loved  ones, 

Far  across  the  briny  sea: 
They'll  be  thankful  for  the  token 

When  they  get  these  lines  from  me. 
Hand  it  to  ray  darling  mother, 

To  my  children  dear,  and  wife, 
Whom  I  left  to  preach  the  Gospel, 

Dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

Chorus. 

Take  this  missive  to  my  loved  ones, 

Far  across  the  briny  sea: 
They'll  be  thankful  for  the  token 
When  they  get  these  lines  from  me. 


When  I  left  my  home  and  dear  ones, 

Left  my  friends  and  neighbors  kind, 
Left  the  scenes  of  love  and  childhood — 

All  atfections  had  entwined — 
How  those  dear  ones  bore  the  parting, 

Though  their  hearts  were  filled  with  pain! 
How  they  felt  that,  with  God's  blessing, 

I'd  to  them  return  again! 


Letter  to  my  Mother.) 

How  they  trusted  in  our  Maker 

For  my  safety,  sea  and  land! 
How  they  said,  and  felt,  «God  bless  you!" 

As  we  shook  the  parting  hand — 
Said  they  knew  that  God  would  bless  me 

And  would  give  me  souls  to  save; 
He  would  help  me  and  deliver, 

Hearts  would  soften — make  me  brave. 

True  their  sacrifice  is  greater 

For  the  Gospel  than  is  mine, 
With  a  home  without  a  papa, 

He  across  the  billowy  brine; 
Theirs  the  trials  and  the  labor 

Of  the  home  and  family  tree, 
They  bereft  and  left  so  lonely 

While  I  travel  here  so  free. 
Chorus. 

Then  take  this  message  to  my  loved  ones, 

«I  am  well  and  happy  here; 
I  am  prospered  in  my  mission: 

Soon  I'll  come  you  all  to  cheer;>» 

F.  E.  Barker- 
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BLESSINGS  THE  RESULT  OF  OBEDIENCE  TO 
LAW. 

"^-g  MONG  the  important  items  of  instruc- 
Jy\   tion  given  by  Joseph  the  Prophet,  on 
April  2,  1843,  and  recorded  in  sec- 
tion 130  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  are 
these  words: 

There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  upon  which 
all  blessings  are  predicated; 

And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it 
is  by  obedience  to  that  law  upon  which  it  is  pred- 
icated. 

This  statement  is  beautifully  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  most  useful  guide  to 
all  who  are  in  search  of  the  blessings  which 
the  Lord  has  in  store  for  those  who  serve 
Him. 

If  we  enjoy  bodily  health  we  know  it  is 
through  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  phys- 
ical nature;  and  no  one  can  reasonably  expect 
to  retain  health  of  body  and  mind  if  he  neg- 
lects to  conform  to  those  laws.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  spiritual  matters.  If  we 
have  received  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  has  been  obtained 
through  obedience  to  its  rules,  as  it  is  only 
on  condition  of  such  obedience  that  this 
knowledge  is  promised.  If  we  have  received 
a  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  it  is  by  repenting 
of  them,  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sins  without  repentance. 

If  we  desire  further  blessings  of  the  Lord 
we  should  not  expect  to  receive  tbem  only 
upon  further  compliance  with  His  laws.  Obe- 
dience to  one  requirement  does  not  entitle 
us  to  all  blessing;  and  yet  we  should  seek  to 
gain  all  the  blessing  promised  to  the  faithful. 
The  gifts  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ought  to 
be  highly  prized  by  everyone,  and  they  should 
be  diligently  sought  after.  Just  how  they 
are  to  be  obtained  is  made  plain  by  the 
Prophet  in  the  words  already  quoted — "When 


we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it  is  by 
obedience  to  that  law  upon  which  it  is  pred- 
icated.» 

In  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  given  to  the 
Church  in  our  day  are  many  commandments 
which  the  Saints  are  required  to  observe, 
and  accompanying  these  commandments  are 
most  glorious  promises  to  all  who  will  obey; 
and  if  it  requires  any  sacrifice  on  our  part  to 
observe  these  laws  the  reward  that  follows 
is  a  hundred-fold  recompense  for  such  sacri- 
fice. 

Take  for  example  the  commandment 
given  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  the  promise  of  great  blessings 
to  those  who  obey  the  command.  Here  is 
what  the  Lord  says  concerning  the  subject: 

And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully  keep  thyself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  thou  shalt  go  to  the 
house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacraments  upon 
my  holy  day; 

For  verily  this  is  a  day  appointed  unto  you  to 
rest  from  your  labors,  and  to  pay  thy  devotions 
unto  the  Most  High; 

Nevertheless  thy  vows  shall  be  offered  up  in 
righteousness  on  all  days  and  at  all  times; 

But  remember  that  on  this  the  Lord's  day,  thou 
shalt  offer  thine  oblations  and  thy  sacraments 
unto  the  Host  High,  confessing  thy  sins  unto  thy 
brethren,  and  before  the  Lord. 

And  on  this  day  thou  shalt  do  none  other 
thing,  only  let  thy  food  be  prepared  with  single- 
ness of  heart  that  thy  fasting  may  be  perfect, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  thy  joy  may  be  full. 

Verily,  this  is  fasting  and  prayer;  or  in  other 
words,  rejoicing  and  prayer. 

And  inasmuch  as  ye  do  these  things  with 
thanksgiving,  with  cheerful  hearts  and  counte- 
nances; not  with  much  laughter,  for  this  is  sin, 
but  with  a  glad  heart  and  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance; 

Verily  I  say,  that  inasmuch  as  ye  do  this,  the 
fullness  of  the  earth  is  yours:  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  that  which 
climbeth  upon  the  trees  and  walketh  upon  the 
earth; 
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Yea,,  and  the  herb,  and  the  good  things  which 
coraeth  of  the  earth,  whether  for  food  or  for 
raiment,  or  for  houses,  or  for  barns,  or  for  orch- 
ards, or  for  gardens,  or  for  vineyards. 

In  other  revelations  the  Saints  are  admon- 
ished to  pray  always;  and  they  are  given  to 
understand  that  if  they  will  do  so  they  will 
not  enter  into  temptation,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  abide  the  day  of  Christ's  coming, 
when  He  shall  take  vengeance  upon  the 
wicked. 

There  are  special  blessings  promised  to 
those  who  obey  the  law  of  tithing,  and  to 
those  who  observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom — 
blessings  that  are  not  offered  upon  any  other 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  they  are  bless- 
ings which  are  needful  for  our  complete 
salvation  and  perfection. 

The  youth  of  Zion  should  learn  all  the 
commandments  that  are  given  to  the  Saints 
and  strive  to  keep  them,  and  be  partakers  of 
the  rewards  for  so  doing. 


SUCCESS   ATTAINED   THROUGH   PERSEVERANCE. 

It  is  not  always  the  brightest  boys  who 
make  the  most  able  and  useful  men.  Some 
boys  who  in  youth  gave  the  least  promise  of 
future  greatness  have  arisen  to  eminence. 
Instances  of  others  rising  from  the  humblest 
and  most  obscure  surroundings  to  exalted 
stations  in  life  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. These  facts  ought  to  prove  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  not  nat- 
urally gifted ,  or  who  may  be  struggling  with 
poverty  and  in  obscurity,  for  they  present 
convincing  evidence  that  neither  a  lack  of 
native  ability  nor  a  condition  of  poverty  is  a 
serious  barrier  to  progress.  One  who  has 
an  aim  and  an  ambition  to  become  useful 
can,  by  persevering  effort  and  unceasing  de- 
termination; overcome  such  obstacles.  Adver- 
sity often  stimulates  one  to  renewed  activity, 
and  instead  of  discouraging  him  serves  as  an 
aid  to  his  success.  The  truth  of  the  above 
remarks  is  well  attested  by  the  following  nar- 


rative of  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  one 
of  America's  most  eminent  statesmen,  which 
we  here  present  for  the  edification  of  our 
young  readers: 

About  eighty  years  ago  a  gawky  boy  of  twelve 
arrived  at  a  country  academy  in  Ohio.  He  had 
been  three  months  on  the  road,  having  come  all 
the  way  from  New  Hampshire. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  railways,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  used  one,  had  it  ex- 
isted, for  he  was  very  poor.  His  father  was 
dead,  and  his  uncle,  away  off  in  the  Ohio  wilder- 
ness, as  it  was  then,  had  offered  to  give  him  a 
home  if  he  would  come  for  it,  and  he  accepted 
the  offer. 

His  uncle  was  a  pioneer  bishop,  who  kept  a 
school  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  farm. 
Salmon — for  that  was  the  boy's  queer  name — 
was  given  the  chores  to  do,  and  on  holidays  and 
vacation  times  he  worked  upon  the  farm. 

One  of  his  schoolmates  says  that  at  that  time 
he  was  about  as  awkward  a  boy  as  was  ever  seen 
in  that  place.  He  was  very  near-sighted,  he 
stammered,  and  he  was  so  stoop-shouldered, 
shambling  and  slouchy  in  his  appearance  and 
gait  that  he  was  a  general  laughing-stock.  And 
worse,  for  his  stooping  habit  had  cramped  his 
luDgs,  and  he  was  already  feeble  and  consump- 
tive. There  is  told  of  him  about  that  time  a  fun- 
ny story,  which  gives  an  idea  of  his  character. 

One  day  his  uncle  was  called  away  on  busi- 
ness, and  before  starting  he  told  Salmon  to  leave 
school  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  kill  and 
dress  a  pig. 

After  much  trouble,  Salmon  caught  the  pig 
and  killed  it.  But  how  could  he  get  the  hair  off? 
He  had  heard  that  the  farmers  usually  scalded 
hogs,  so  he  heated  a  kettle  of  water  and  soused 
the  pig  in. 

But  the  water  was  too  hot,  or  the  pig  was 
kept  in  too  long;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  being 
loosened,  the  hair  was  set  and  would  not  come 
out  at  all. 

Salmon  dug  away  with  his  fingers  until  they 
were  raw,  but  still  the  hair  stuck  fast.  Then  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  bishop's  razor,  and  get- 
ting it,  he  shaved  the  pig  from  nose  to  tail. 

The  job  was  well  done,  and  everybody  praised 
him,  even  the  bishop — until  he  tried  to  shave 
himself  with  that  razor! 

But  it  was  not  by  shaving  pigs  that  Salmon 
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made  a  man  of  himself,  though  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  his  life  on  the  farm  no  doubt  helped  very 
much  to  develop  his  native  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not  a  handsome 
boy.  One  day  he  was  shambling  along  the 
country  road  in  an  usual  manner.  A  rail-splitter 
by  the  roadside  stopped  his  work  to  speak  with 
Jiim.  The  boy  shuffled  along  in  an  absent-minded 
way,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  seeing  nothing. 

«What  fool  is  that?"  asked  the  man  of  another 
boy,  a  moment  after. 

«Why,»  was  the  reply,  ((that's  the  bishop's 
nephew. » 

Salmon  heard  the  uncomplimentary  remark, 
and  it  roused  him.  He  determined  that  no  rail- 
splitter  should  be  able  to  speak  of  him  in  that 
way  again  if  he  could  help  it. 

To  improve  his  personal  appearance,  he  began 
a  course  of  gymnastic  training,  and  he  kept  up 
the  training  until  he  gained  the  physical  founda- 
tion at  least  of  the  noble  bearing  for  which  he 
was  noted  in  later  life.  The  same  plucky  deter- 
mination which  enabled  him  to  improve  his  figure 
and  gait,  served  him  equally  well  in  working  his 
way  through  school  and  college.  His  early  life, 
however,  was  marked  by  many  failures. 


Finally  he  appealed  to  another  uncle — a  sena- 
tor in  Washington,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
school — to  get  him  a  petty  clerkship  in  the  treas- 
ury.    His  uncle  said: 

«I  once  got  a  position  for  a  nephew  in  the 
Treasury,  and  it  proved  his  ruin.  I'll  give  you 
half  a  dollar  to  buy  a  spade,  and  go  out  and  dig 
for  a  living,  but  I  will  not  get  you  a  place  under 
the  government." 

Salmon  said  he  would  not  trouble  him  for  the 
half-dollar,  and  rose,  choking  with  anger,  to 
take  his  leave. 

«You  think  me  harsh,"  said  the  senator,  as 
they  parted  at  the  door;  «but  you  will  live  to  see 
that  this  is  the  best  advice  I  could  give  you.» 

Salmon  did  not  believe  it,  but  it  was  true,  as 
events  proved.  He  did  get  a  place  in  the  Treas- 
ury, but  it  was  many  years  after,  as  its  chief 
officer.  Meantime  he  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a 
jurist,  and  had  served  his  State  grandly  as  its 
governor.  He  died  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Few  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  noble 
character  and  splendid  figure  of  Salmon  P.  Chase 
in  mature  life  ever  suspected  what  an  unpromis- 
ing subject  he  was  in  his  youth. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  TWINS'  TUG  OF  WAR. 

♦41"  LIVE  near  a  family  the  youngest  mem- 
bars  of  which  are  a  pair  of  twin  boys, 
only  about  ten  months  old.  They  are 
dear  little  fellows,  and  not  a  bit  alike;  yet  I 
cannot  tell  which  one  of  them  I  like  the  bet- 
ter, for  each  has  loving  ways  and  tricks  of 
his  own,  and  each  one  seems  sweeter  than 
any  other  baby  ever  was  or  could  be. 

One  of  them  has  hair  nearly  red,  and  he 
is  a  bold,  strong,  hearty  chap.  His  papa 
says  he  ought  to  be  a  blacksmith  or  a  soldier, 
and  he  calls  him  Kruger,  after  some  old 
Dutchman  who  has  been  fighting  the  English 
in  Africa.  The  other  has  dark  hair  and  big, 
blue  eyes,  and  he  is  a  gentle,  tender  little 
fellow.  His  mother  calls  him  her  "poet 
baby,"  for  she  says  he  is  going  to  be  a  writer 
or  an  artist. 

One  day  lately  they  were  sitting  near  each 
other  on  a  large,  soft  rug  on  the  floor.  They 
had  had  a  number  of  playthings,  but  grew 
tired  of  all  of  them.  Then  the  blacksmith 
reached  out  and  took  hold  of  the  poet's  hair, 
pulling  him  over,  at  which  they  both  set  in 
to  cry.  Their  mother  separated  them,  and 
put  Kruger  further  away.  In  the  scuffle  one 
of  his  shoes  came  off,  and  as  he  crept  over  to 
attack  his  brother  again,  his  stocking  came 
off  too,  and  the  poet  promptly  seized  it. 
Kruger  seemed  to  think  this  was  rather 
impudent,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  pull 
it  away.  But  the  poet  held  on,  and  soon 
there  was  a  regular  tug  of  war,  each  pulling 
as  hard  as  he  could,  and  becoming  quite  red 
in  the  face.  In  the  end,  of  course,  Kruger 
was  pretty  sure  to  win,  for  he  is  much  the 
stronger;  but  just  as  he  was  putting  forth 
his  best  effort,  the  poet  suddenly  let  go.  Over 


went  the  blacksmith,  stocking  and  all,  and' 
he  received  a  smart  thump  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  The  other  children,  their  mother, 
and  even  the  little  poet  could  not  help  but 
laugh,  and  Kruger,  though  he  did  not  cry, 
looked  very  angry  and  as  though  he  did  not 
think  the  stocking  was  worth  the  pain  it  had 
cost  him  to  get  it. 

The  twins'  mother  kissed  the  bruised  spot 
on  Kruger's  head,  and  as  she  succeeded  in 
restoring  peace  again,  she  said  something 
about  the  battle  not  always  being  to  the 
strong;  and  my  own  thoughts  went  back  to 
that  story  in  the  Bible  about  little  David  and 
the  giant  Goliath,  which  all  of  my  readers  no- 
doubt  know  as  well  as  I  do. 

After  the  tug  of  war  was  over  the  mother 
of  the  little  warriors  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
about  it,  and  I  got  a  copy  of  it.  She  gives 
the  boys'  true  names,  which  I  did  not;  and 
she  tells  the  story  much  better  than  I  have. 
Here  it  is: 

Two  little  babes,  so  I've  been  told, 
Were  born  on  the  selfsame  day: 

One  was  fair  and  strong  and  bold 
And  as  bright  as  a  sunshiny  day, 

While  the  other  was  gentle  and  timid  and 
sweet, 
Like  a  delicate  flower  unfurled; 

Yet  both  were  boys  you'd  love  to  meet — 
For  «a  pair»  they'd  challenge  the  world. 

In  creeping  and  climbing  and  rolling  about, 

And  such  sports  that  babies  can  do, 
This  strong  little  \be  put  his  brother  to  rout — 

You  ne'er  such  a  fighter  did  view. 
But  poor  little  Dave,  in  his  quiet  way, 

Some  lessons  was  learning  too, 
And  cute  little  things  with  his  hands  would 
say, 

While  his  eyes  told  stories  true. 
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One  day  as  they  sat  on  the  floor  together, 

Kicking  and  cooing  and  gazing  about, 
Discussing  no  doubt  the  war   and   the 
weather, 

A  battle  in  earnest  was  being  fought  out. 
One  little  shoe  from  the  tiny  boy's  foot 

Had  somehow  been  lost  on  the  floor, 
And  the  brother  decided  the  stocking  as  well 

Some  sport  for  them  had  in  store. 

So  away  did  he  pull  with  all  his  wee  might 
And  laughed  as  he  held  it  in  air, 

The   stockingless  baby  reached  after  the 
prize, 
Thus  started  the  great  «tug  of  war.» 

One  pulled  at  the  toe  the  other  the  leg; 

Each  strained  every  effort  to  win. 
But  Dave  he  soon  saw  that  his  strength  was 
give  out, 

So  'twas  better  by  far  to  give  in. 

But  alas  for  the  victor!  his  poor  little  head 

Came  down  on  the  floor  with  a  bump. 
And  tears  with  the  stocking  became  his  re- 
ward. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  big  lump?>> 
Bring  camphor  and  water  his  forehead  to 
bathe. 

Don't  cry  so,  you  sweet  little  chap! 
While  quietly  sits  there  demure  little  Dave, 

The  cause  of  his  brother's  mishap. 

Cooing  and  laughing  and  rolling  about. 

Dear  little  chaps  on  the  world's  broad  floor, 
To  the  victor  not  always  belongs  the  proud 
shout; 
Sometimes  with  his  gains  he's  injured  the 
more. 

Prince  Arthur, 
j* 
HOW   JOHN    CROSSED    THE  STATE-LINE. 

Things  were  very  real  to  John.  They 
caused  him  much  thought.  When  he  read  a 
story-book,    he    wondered   where   the   little 


boys  and  girls  went  to  school,  and  what  they 
did  besides  what  was  told  of  them  in  the 
book. 

«They  are  not  real  folks,"  said  his  mother 
one  day;  «the  people  make  them  to  amuse 
children  like  you.» 

«Are  the  stories  lies  then?"  asked  John; 
quite  horrified. 

«Oh,  no!i>  said  his  mother,  trying  not  to 
smile;  «they  are  like  your  Mother  Goose,  just 
make-believes !» 

After  that,  little  John  divided  everything 
into  two  classes:  «true  things»  and  ((make- 
believes  !» 

John  was  then  just  beginning  to  study 
geography.  He  knew  that  the  word  came 
from  putting  together  two  Greek  words, 
«Geo,»  the  earth,  and  «Grapho,»  to  write. 
« Writings  about  the  earth,»  then,  was  geog- 
raphy. 

They  were  studying  about  New  England, 
and  about  Massachusetts,  the  State  in  which 
John  lived. 

He  knew  that  God  made  the  «earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.»  God  had  made 
the  hills  and  rivers,  while  men  had  made 
roads  and  buiit  towns.  «Who  made  the  red 
lines  between  the  States?"  he  asked  one  day 
in  the  class. 

"Those  are  political  lines,  John,»  said  the 
teacher,  and  some  of  the  bigger  boys  laughed. 
So  John  asked  no  more  questions,  but  hoped 
he  might  find  out  for  himself. 

«John,»-  said  his  mother  one  day,  «your 
father  and  I  are  planning  to  go  on  a  fine,  long 
drive  into  New  Hampshire,  and  we  think  we 
will  take  you.» 

"And  we  will  cross  the  state-line?"  asked 
John. 

«Yes.» 
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«Hurrah!»  said  John;  for  now  he  could 
see  the  red  state-line  for  himself. 

With  pencil  and  thin  paper  he  traced  the 
roads  and  the  towns  through  which  they  were 
to  drive,  promising  himself  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  red  line. 

The  day  was  fine.  John  sat  on  the  back 
seat  with  his  mother,  the  map  in  his  pocket 
ready  for  use.  They  passed  through  Chelms- 
ford, Westford,  Groton  and  Pepperell;  and 
North  Pepperell  was  the  last  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

«I  had  rather  wait,  if  you  please,»  said 
John,  when  his  mother  offered  him  a  sand- 
wich and  a  fine  apple.  He  must  not  miss  the 
state-line! 

•(There,  now  we  are  in  New  Hampshire!" 
suddenly  said  John's  father,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  be  sure  and  tell  when  they  entered 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

••Stop!  oh,  please  stop!»  cried  John,  for  the 
horse  was  going  quite  fast.  «I  must  see  the 
■line! 

So  the  horse's  head  was  turned,  and  they 
drove  back  to  a  stone  set  into  the  side  of  the 
road;  it  had  an  «M»  on  one  side  and  an  «N. 
H.n  on  the  other. 

«But  the  red  line!»  'said  John,  «Where  is 
it?    It  is  the  red  line  that  I  want  to  see!» 

They  told  him  that  the  red  line  was  only  to 
be  seen  on  the  map;  that  the  state-line  was 
miles  and  miles  long,  and  that  no  fence  even 
■could  be  built  upon  it,  as  many  farms  were 
partly  in  one  State  and  partly  in  the  other; 
and  that  there  was  one  house  built  with  half 
on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other  side,  so 
that  when  you  crossed  the  hall  into  the  par- 
lor you  could  honestly  say,  «I  have  gone  out 
•of  the  State!" 

Little  John  was  very  much  disappointed 


and  somewhat  surprised  too;  for  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  school-map  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  He  asked  how  often  the 
markiog-stones  were  set  along  the  boundary 
line  between  the  States. 

His  father  said,  «As  often  as  the  boundary 
line  changes  its  direction;  and  as  often  as 
a  road  crosses  the  line." 

John  told  his  teacher  all  about  his  journey, 
and  they  called  it  a  "Geography  ride,»  and 
the  teacher  told  him  that  he  had  «set  her 
thinking." 

The  next  Friday  afternoon  she  asked  all 
the  pupils  to  write  out  and  hand  to  her  some 
question  in  geography  that  puzzled  them. 
Then  each  question  was  read  aloud,  and  any 
pupil  might  raise  his  hand  and  answer  if  he 
could;  and  if  no  one  could,  then  the  teacher  did 
— and  what  do  you  think  was  one  question? 

••Please  will  you  tell  me,  is  it  red  fences  or 
red  stone  walls,  that  they  put  around  the 
States?" 

Little  John  was  proud  and  happy  that  he 
could  correctly  answer  the  question. 

Selected. 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 
XIII. 

Though  driven  about  from  place  to  place, 
Roving  the  wilderness  near  and  far; 
There's  love  for  the  kindred  voice  and  face, 
And  'tis  home  wherever  the  loved  ones  are. 

O'er  trackless  deserts,  thousands  of  miles, 
Wearily  treading,  day  afcer  day; 
If  father  whistles  and  mother  smiles, 
The  children's  hearts  will  be  light  and  gay. 

After  the  death  of  his  baby  brother,  Favie 
seemed  to  think  more  than  ever  of  his  little 
sister  Lillie.   In  fact  the  whole  family  petted 
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her,  because  of  the  great  loneliness  they  felt 
in  the  loss  of  the  bright  baby  boy. 

Favie's  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  little  brother 
he  had  planned  so  much  for,  had  a  very  sof- 
tening effect  on  his  nature.  He  was  more 
quiet  and  gentle  in  his  behavior  for  a  longer 
time  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  His  ten- 
derness toward  Lillie  caused  her  to  cling  to 
him  with  such  devotion  as  is  rarely  seen. 

On  the  place  where  the  Kane  family  lived 
was  a  large  tree  with  a  grape  vine  grown 
over  it.  A  portion  of  the  vine  had  so  grown 
and  looped  down  as  to  form  a  very  nice, 
strong  swing  for  the  children. 

There  the  little  girls  would  play,  swinging 
each  other,  singing  their  nursery  rhymes, 
and  telling  pleasing  stories. 

Nellie  was  a  good  hand  at  telling  stories 
and  keeping  the  vounger  children  amused, 
while  the  older  ones  were  helping  their 
mother  with  the  work.  A  story  that  Mattie 
and  Lillie  used  to  tease  her  to  tell  was  about 
Aunt  Nancy's  little  dog,  Spry,  while  they 
were  living  on  Mosquito  Creek.  This  was 
the  story: 

One  night,  while  Brother  Kane  was  away 
from  home,  Sister  Kane  and  her  children 
were  awakened  by  a  strange  noise  outside  the 
house,  and  the  loud  barking  of  little  Spry  in- 
side. Favie,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  loft, 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  and  asked  his  mother 
what  it  was.  She  told  him  she  did  not  know, 
but  that  they  must  all  keep  very  quiet. 

There  was  but  a  poor,  rough  door  to  the 
house,  and  an  opening  for  a  window,  with  no 
frame  or  glass  in  it.  They  could  tell  that  it 
was  a  large,  wild  animal  of  some  kind  out- 
side, and  that  it  marched  'round  and  'round 
the  house.  And  little  Spry  kept  up  his  bark- 
ing, and  marched  back  and  forth  across  the 


room,  from  the  door  to  the  window,  as  the 
animal  appeared,  first  at  one  opening,  then 
at  the  other.  This  was  kept  up  till  day 
began  to  dawn;  then  the  animal  went  away. 
Its  tracks  were  left  very  plain  in  the  damp 
earth  around  the  house.  After  awhile,  some 
of  the  neighbor  men  were  passing  that  way, 
and  Sister  Kane  called  to  them  to  come  and 
examine  the  tracks. 

The  men  told  Sister  Kane  that  she  and 
her  children  had  evidently  been  saved  from 
the  ravage  of  a  huge,  hungry  panther  by  the 
courage  and  energy  of  the  little  fice  dog. 
Aunt  Nancy's  little  Spry  was  a  great  pet 
after  that.  And  Sister  Kane  reminded  her 
children  to  thank  the  Lord  for  their  preser- 
vation whenever  the  thought  of  that  dread- 
ful night  should  come  to  them. 

There  was  tall  grass  about  the  place,  in 
which  the  children  used  to  play  hide  and 
seek.  Once  as  Favie  and  Rhoda  were  walk- 
ing along  in  the  grass,  a  large  snake  crossed 
their  path.  At  sight  of  the  reptile,  Rhoda 
fainted  away.  Favie  left  her  while  he  went 
and  killed  the  snake.  Then  he  carried  water 
in  his  hat  and  wet  her  face,  and  revived  her, 
after  which  he  carried  her  home. 

Favie  and  his  sisters,  with  some  other 
children,  were  one  day  passing  a  large  pond 
in  which  grew  many  water  lilies.  Some  of 
the  boys  waded  into  the  water  and  gathered 
many  of  the  beautiful  flowers.  There  was  a 
little  cripple  boy  among  the  rest,  who, 
when  he  saw  others  picking  the  lilies, 
wished  so  much  that  he  could  reach  and 
pick  just  one.  Favie  took  the  poor  little 
cripple  on  his  back  and  waded  with  him  into 
the  pond  to  where  the  flowers  grew.  Then 
he  stooped  down  and  let  the  little  cripple 
gather  some  of  the  lilies,  which  made  him 
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very  happy.  And  Favie  felt  happy  too,  when 
he  saw  the  pleased  look  on  the  cripple's  pale 
face.  Indeed  the  children  all  felt  glad  because 
of  the  kind  act  they  had  witnessed,  and  the 
peaceful  influence  which  it  brought,  like  the 
odor  of  the  lovely  flowers  they  had  found. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  wild  fruit;  and 
when  the  strawberries  were  ripe,  Brother 
Kane  let  Favie  and  another  boy  take  the 
team  and  wagon,  with  Aunts  Fanny  and 
Nancy,  and  the  older  girls,  and  go  berrying. 
They  filled  their  baskets  and  buckets,  and  on 
returning  home,  the  children  found  that 
their  mother  had  churned  fresh,  sweet  butter, 
the  first  they  had  for  a  long  time.  For  old 
Whiteface,  their  cow,  had  a  little,  young 
calf,  and  they  had  been  doing  without  milk 
or  butter  for  weeks.  Their  mother  had  also 
made  fresh,  light  bread;  and  they  each  had  a 
good  sized  slice  of  that  new  bread  and  butter. 
Oh,  how  good  it  was!  Better  than  the  nicest 
cake,  the  children  thought. 

Soon  after  that,  Brother  Kane  and  an- 
other man  found  some  wild  honey  in  the 
woods,  which  was  another  great  treat. 

A  man  named  Philo  Dibble  came  to  Kanes- 
ville  and  opened  a  show,  or  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  his  brother 
Hyrum.  He  had  large  pictures,  from  which 
he  gave  his  lectures. 

The  Saints  were  poor,  and  it  cost  them 
some  money  to  let  their  children  attend  those 
lectures.  But  the  lessons  to  be  learned  con- 
cerning their  martyred  Prophet,  they  thought 
would  be  valuable  to  the  young  folks.  So 
the  Kane  children,  as  well  as  others  went  to 
the  lectures. 

About  the  last  of  June,  1852,  Brother 
Kane  sold  his  place,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 


the  family  moved  into  their  two  ox  wagons, 
ready,  or  nearly  ready  to  start  on  their  long, 
long  journey  «across  the  plains.* 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 
J* 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Chesterfield,  Idaho. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  Ju- 
venile and  Sunday  School  books.  I  go  to 
Primary  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  oldest 
sister  is  prt.ident  of  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion. The  Primary  went  a  gleaning  this  fall. 
We  gleaned  four  and  one  half  bushels  of 
wheat.  After  half  a  bushel  is  taken  out 
for  tithing  we  are  going  to  send  the  other 
four  bushels  to  assist  the  sufferers  in  the 
India  famine. 

I  am  your  little  Sunday  School  and  Pri- 
mary girl. 

Ethel  Loveland.    Aged  11. 

Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada. 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  little  letter  once 
in  a  while.  I  will  write  to  you  about  the 
fair. 

I  raised  a  squash  and  put  it  in  the  fair, 
which  was  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
September  last.  Many  beautiful  things  were 
made  by  the  Relief  Society  and  Young  Ladies 
and  Primary  associations  of  the  stake  and 
put  in  the  fair,  and  it  was  a  great  success. 
The  Primary  children  took  great  interest  in 
making  things  for  the  fair,  and  some  received 
prizes  for  their  work.  We  think  it  is  the 
best  fair  we  have  held  in  Canada.  The  peo- 
ple here  raised  corn  and  tomatoes  and  squash; 
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and  the  people   of  Sterling   raised   melons, 
and  sent  them  to  the  fair. 
Your  friend, 
Osborn  Wight.    Aged  9. 

Cardston,  Canada. 
I  have  a  pony  that  Pa  bought  from  the 
•  Indians  for  three  dollars.  I  ride  him  to  water 
ever  morning  and  night.  I  go  to  school.  We 
have  a  large  new  schoolhouse  with  five  rooms 
and  three  halls.  It  is  three  stories  high. 
This  is  my  first  letter. 

Clarence  Wight.    Aged  7. 

j* 

Cardston,  Canada. 
We  have  taken  the  Juvenile  for  many 
years.  Pa  made  us  a  New  Year's  gift  of  it 
last  year.  I  will  tell  you  about  a  severe 
thunderstorm  we  had  here.  The  lightning 
struck  two  sisters  and  a  baby  and  burnt  them 
very  much.  It  set  fire  to  the  house  and  the 
bed  they  were  in.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
dead  for  some  time  but  when  they  came  to, 
they  suffered  very  much,  so  all  of  the  Relief 
Societies  of  the  stake  fasted  and  prayed  and 
held  a  meeting  in  each  ward  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  Lord  has  blessed  them  and  they  are 
getting  well  as  fast  as  can  be  expected. 
We  are  thankful  the  Lord  has  answered  our 


prayers  in  their  behalf.     I  think  we  all  ought 
to  pray  for  them. 

Hans  Wight.    Aged  11. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

A  pair  of  very  chubby  legs, 

Incased  in  scarlet  hose; 
A  pair  of  little  stubby  boots, 

With  rather  doubtful  toes; 
A  little  kilt,  a  little  coat — 

Cut  as  a  mother  can — 
And  lo!  before  us  stands  in  state 

The  future's  "coming  man.» 

His  eyes,  perchance,  will  read  the  stars, 

And  search  the  unknown  ways; 
Perchance  the  human  heart  and  soul 

Will  open  to  their  gaze; 
Perchance  their  keen  and  flashing  glance 

Will  be  a  nation's  light — 
Those  eyes  that  now  are  wistful  bent 

On  some  «big  fellow's  kite." 

Ah,  blessing  on  those  little  hands 

Whose  work  is  yet  undone; 
And  blessing  on  those  little  feet, 

Whose  race  is  yet  unrun! 
And  blessing  on  the  little  brain 

That  has  no*,  learned  to  plan! 
Whate'er  the  future  holds  in  store, 

God  bless  the  "coming  man.» 

Selected. 
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SUNDAY   SCHOOL   DISCIPLINE.      XVII  —  AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

"^■g  S  the  Sabbath  School  has  its  own  pecul- 
/▼l  iar  characteristics^  naturally  follows 
that  whatever  contributes  to  its  in- 
terest must  be  along  the  line  of  the  character 
which  the  school  has  built  up  for  itself. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  seriously  questioned 
whether  amusements  have  any  proper  rela- 
tionship to  Sabbath  School  work,  and  there 
are  those  who  either  doubt  the  propriety  of 
providing  amusements  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sunday  School,  or  who  remain  indifferent 
to  them.  When  it  is  once  admitted  that 
proper  and  pleasant  amusements  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  interests  of  the  children,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  amusements 
are  most  appropriate.  There  are  picnics, 
excursions,  dances,  concerts  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment  familiar  to  Sunday  School 
workers  throughout  the  Church.  These  dif- 
ferent forms  of  amusement  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the 
people  in  different  parts  of  Zion.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  form  is  that  of  dancing,  a  specie 
of  pleasure  very  generally  indulged  in  by  the 
Saints  everywhere.  If  the  dances  can  be 
freed  from  those  objections  most  commonly 
urged  against  them  it  would  seem  that  no 
organization  in  the  Church  is  better  qualified 
to  conduct  them  as  they  should  be,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  pastime  of  cheerful  and  innocent 
pleasure.  Children,  however,  will  be  reminded 
of  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  School  by  the 
presence  of  their  teachers,  and  that  influence 
may  be  reinforced  by  interspersing  some 
suitable  recitations  and  songs  which  the  chil- 
dren know  from  memory,  and  which  they  are 
all  prepared  to  sing  in  concert.  Indeed  I 
know  of  no  occasion  wherein  children  indulge 
in  any  sort  of  amusement  where  our  Sunday 
School  hymns  may  not  be  introduced  to  great 
advantage. 


Picnics  at  one  time  were  very  common 
among  Sunday  School  workers,  but  the  ex- 
cessive preparation  entailed  upon  parents 
and  teachers  a  burden  from  which  the  people 
have  generally  sought  to  escape  in  later 
years.  This  specie  of  pleasure,  however,  has 
its  peculiar  advantage,  and  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  an  excursion  to  a  grove  or  public 
resort.  The  memories  of  those  days  are  al- 
ways pleasing,  and  many  of  the  features  that 
characterize  the  picnics  of  earlier  days  might 
very  advantageously  be  enjoyed  again.  If 
the  excessive  preparations  for  extravagant 
dinners  were  done  away  with,  and  simple  re- 
pasts put  in  their  places,  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  amusements  cannot  be  more  gen- 
erally cultivated  throughout  the  Church  than 
bhey  are  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  amusement, 
and  the  most  profitable  for  the  Sunday  School 
is  the  concert.  This  gives  greater  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  the  children's 
talents,  and  they  cultivate  a  refinement  that 
is  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  amuse- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
concerts  should  be  encouraged  to  the  neg- 
lect or  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  amuse- 
ment. Its  proper  place,  of  course,  is  during 
the  winter  season.  Every  Sunday  School 
might  get  up  at  least  one  if  not  two  during 
the  year.  Not  least  in  the  mission  of  the 
Sabbath  School  work  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
fraternal  and  friendly  interest,  not  only 
among  the  teachers  but  among  the  students. 
These  feelings  and  interests  may  be  more 
generally  encouraged  under  circumstances 
that  bring  all  the  school  into  contact  with 
one  another,  than  in  the  class  room  where 
acquaintanceship  rarely  goes  beyond  the 
class  itself.  Make  the  acquaintanceship 
general,  give  distinction  and  caste  to  the 
Sabbath  School  itself,  and  the  children  will 
feel  more  and  more  that  it  is  their  own  pecul- 
iar institution.      Let  the  officers  do  all  they 
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can  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  School 
pronounced  that  its  individuality  may  be  felt 
in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Parents  will  then  re- 
member their  Sabbath  School  days  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure,  and  the  association  of  their 
childhood  days  will  never  be  effaced  from 
their  recollection. 

I  have  watched  the  children  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Germany  gather  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Elba  and  sing  the  national  songs  with 
such  life  and  enthusiasm  as  to  make  the 
scene  highly  emotional.  I  have  found  that 
in  the  same  way  that  music  begets  patriot- 
ism for  a  nation,  it  may  beget  a  patriotic 
feeling  and  pride  for  an  institution  within 
the  nation.  Every  occasion  that  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  sing  our  Sunday  School  songs 
must  be  one  of  great  value  to  the  children, 
and  I  can  imagine  no  amusement  for  the  Sab- 
bath School  complete  wherein  the  children 
are  not  given  opportunity  and  encouraged  to 
sing. 

In  addition  to  the  amusements  that  are  got- 
ten up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children,  a 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  create  a 
fraternal  feeling  among  the  Sabbath  School 
teachers  of  the  stake.  Every  Sunday  School 
worker  should  be  acquainted  and  in  friendly 
relations  with  every  other  Sunday  School 
worker  in  the  stake  to  which  he  belongs. 
Some  proper  gatherings,  then,  should  be  en- 
couraged among  the  officers  and  teachers. 
Some  means  should  be  devised  to  bring  them 
together  under  circumstances  that  will  bring 
them  in  closer  relationship  with  one  an- 
other. 

Let  them  come  together  so  that  all  the 
kindergarten  workers  may  talk  with  and  ad- 
vise one  another.  There  should,  indeed,  be 
a  strong  sympathy  among  teachers  in  every 
department  of  Sabbath  School  work. 

Amusements,  then,  may  become  as  valu- 
able to  the  teachers  and  officers  as  to  the 
students  themselves.  But  'it  should  'always 
be  remembered  that  the  amusements  must 
serve  the  Sabbath  School  and  its  cause  and 
not  permit  the  Sabbath  School  to  be  subserv- 


ient to  the   amusements  which  may  become 
simply  fascinating  to  the  children. 

J.  M.  Tanner. 


ANNUAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  OF 
DAVIS  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  Davis  stake  of  Zion,  held 
at  Parmington,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  August 
11th  and  12th.  There  were  present  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  Assist- 
ant General  Superintendent  Karl  G.  Maeser, 
Elder  George  Reynolds,  and  General  Secretary 
Horace  S.  Ensign,  the  first  day,  also  of  the 
stake  presidency,  President  John  W.  Hess, 
Counselors  Joseph  H.  Grant,  Joseph  H.  Clark, 
and  all  of  the  stake  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendency  and  aids. 

The  assembly  was  called  to  order  promptly 
at  ten  o'clock,  by  Superintendent  N.  T.  Porter. 
Singing,  ((Beautiful  Zion,»  (the  Farmington 
Sunday  School  choir  leading  in  the  singing 
during  the  morning  session.)  Prayer  by  Super- 
intendent A.  S.  Rose.  Singing,  ((Little  Chil- 
dren, Love  the  Savior."  Roll  call  of  officers 
and  teachers  showed  twelve  schools  out  of 
seventeen  represented. 

Stake  Superintendent  N.  T.  Porter  reported 
the  schools  of  the  stake  as  being  fully  organ- 
ized and  doing  good  work;  average  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  pupils  not  so  large  as 
desired,  owing  to  some  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

The  leaflets  are  good  for  the  department 
they  are  adapted  for  and  furnish  an  arranged 
course  of  study;  we  are  in  need  of  such  a 
systematic  course  in  the  other  departments. 

The  superintendency  and  aids  are  united  in 
their  labor,  and  work  together  in  harmony. 

Brother  Maeser  recommends  that  officers 
and  teachers  take  notes  of  the  proceedings, 
and  hand  to  the  secretary  any  questions  they 
may  wish  to  have  answered  by  the  members 
of  the  General  Board  at  the  teachers'  meet- 
ing.    Also  advised  that  teachers  meetings  be 
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held  in  the  various  schools  of  the  stake  on 
the  following  Sunday,  that  the  local  teachers 
might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  instructions 
given  at  this  conference. 

South  Bountiful  Sunday  School  was  re- 
ported by  Superintendent  William  Parkin. 

Class  exercise,  by  the  kindergarten  class  of 
the  Farmington  Sunday  School;  teachers,  Sis- 
ters Mary  Millard  and  Clara  Clark. 

Concert  recitation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, by  the  assembly. 

West  Bountiful  School  was  reported  by  Su- 
perintendent I.  H.  Barlow. 

The  audience  was  deeply  impressed  by 
HoraceS.  Ensign  singing  in  a  spirited  manner 
"Let  us  all  Speak  Kind  Words  to  Each  Other,» 
the  choir  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Class  exercise  by  the  second  intermediate 
department  of  the  East  Bountiful  school; 
teachers,  J.  WT.  Telford  and  Sister  Martha 
Duncan. 

Elder  George  Reynolds  spoke  of  the  object 
of  the  Sunday  Schools:  We  should  aim  to 
make  Latter-day  Saints  of  our  children. 

Brother  Maeser  spoke  of  the  deportment 
of  teachers,  «Like  a  stove  containing  fire  fills 
the  room  with  heat,  so  a  teacher  filled  with 
the  Spirit  makes  it  manifest  to  his  pupils,  and 
his  mere  presence  in  such  a  condition  before 
his  class  commands  their  attention.'* 

Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign  made  a  few  re- 
marks, encouraging  singing. 

Singing,  «In  Our  Lovely  Deseret.»  Bene- 
diction by  Elder  E.  M.  Whitesides. 

Two  p.  m. — Singing,  «Our  Jublilee,»  con- 
ducted by  the  South  Weber  Sunday  School 
choir.  Prayer  by  Superintendent  James  H. 
Lindford.  Singing,  "Joseph  Smith's  First 
Prayer.»  Boll  call  showed  eleven  schools 
represented. 

First  Assistant  Superintendent  Israel  Bar- 
low, Jr.,  advised  the  use  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor in  the  Sunday  School. 

Superintendent  C.  R.  Jones,  reported  the 
condition  of  the  East  Bountiful  Sunday 
School. 

Class  exercise  by  the  first  intermediate  de- 


partment of  the  Syracuse  Sunday  School,  sub- 
ject, «The  Holy  Ghost,»  John  Thurgood,  in- 
structor. 

Farmington  Sunday  School  was  reported  by 
Superintendent  James  T.  Smith. 

Elder  Horace  S.  Ensign  sang,  «Did  You 
Think  to  Pray?" 

Class  exercise  by  theological  department 
of  South  Bountiful  school,  No.  2,  subject: 
((Division  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel,*)  Sister 
Howard,  teacher. 

Elder  George  Reynolds  spoke  against  the 
evil  effects  of  Latter-day  Saints  joining  se- 
cret organizations.  The  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  desires  that  no  persons  be  selected  for 
Sunday  School  teachers  who  belong  to  any 
such  organizations. 

Elder  Ensign  also  referred  to  this  subject 
and  spoke  upon  punctuality. 

Brother  Maeser  contrasted  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  today  with  what  they  were  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  He  was  anxious  that  each 
superintendent  would  send  in  the  report  of 
his  school  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose  no  later  than  the  day  before  confer- 
ence. 

Singing,  «The  Iron  Rod.»  Benediction  by 
President  Joseph  H.  Grant. 

Sunday,  ten  a.  m. — There  were  present 
Assistant  Superintendent  Karl  G.  Maeser, 
Elders  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  and  John  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 

Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock.  Singing,  «Guide  Me  to  Thee,»  (sing- 
ing conducted  during  morning  session  by 
Kaysville  Sunday  School  choir.)  Prayer  by 
Superintendent  C.  R.  Jones.  Singing,  «Far, 
Far  Away  on  Judea's  Plains."  Roll  call,  thir- 
teen schools  represented. 

Second  Assistant  Superintendent  Nathan 
Reeves  reported  the  schools  as  being  in  a 
favorable  condition. 

Report  from  the  South  Farmington  Sunday 
School  by  Superintendent  James  Barber. 

(lass  exercise  by  the  primary  department 
of  the  Kaysville  Sunday  Schi id, Martha  P.arnes, 
teacher. 
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Concert  recitation  by  the  assembly,  «Testi- 
mony  of  the  Three  Witnesses.*) 

Brother  Maeser  gave  in  detail  the  three 
objects  for  holding  stake  Sunday  School  con- 
ferences. 

Brother  John  F.  Bennett  spoke  of  the 
power  of  example. 

Elder  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  referred 
in  an  impressive  manner  to  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  criticise  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  also  introduced  «The  Silent  Drill,"  ex- 
plaining the  merits  of  the  same. 

A  number  of  question  handed  in,  were  an- 
swered by  Brother  Maeser. 

Singing,  «Ere  the  Sun  Goes  Down.»  Prayer 
by  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  Israel  Bar- 
low, Jr. 

At  the  teachers'meeting  following  the  above 
session,  Brother  Maeser  explained  the  method 
of  conducting  teachers  meetings  according  to 
the  Sunday  School  Treatise. 

Elder  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  stated  the 
views  of  the  general  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  in  relation  to  secret  organizations.  In 
answer  to  a  question  handed  in,  he  said  that, 
as  a  rule,  classes  should  not  be  divided  by 
sex,  but  that,  occasionally  males  and  females, 
should  be  instructed  separately  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  themselves. 

Sunday,  two  p.  m. — Singing,  «Beautiful 
Words  of  Love.»  Prayer  by  President  Joseph 
H.  Clark.  Singing,  «Zion's  Sunday  School 
Jubilee  Hymn."  There  were  thirteen  schools 
represented. 

Instructions  on  the  proper  administration 
of  the  sacrament  were  given  by  Brothers 
Maeser  and  Summerhays. 

In  the  absence  of  Stake  President  John  W. 
Hess,  on  account  of  sickness,  the  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  Elder  John  F.  Bennett  and  Apostle 
John  W.  Taylor.  The  subjects  treated  were 
the  magnitude  of  the  Sunday  School  work 
and  the  evil  of  speaking  against  the  Lord's 
anointed. 

Brother  Maeser  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  had  been  handed  in. 

Brother  Summerhays  urged  that  children  of 


non-Mormons  be  invited  to  attend  our  Sunday 
Schools,  as  in  many  instances  these  children 
have  been  brought  into  the  Church  in  this 
way. 

Superintendent  Porter  extended  thanks  to 
all  who  had  aided  in  making  the  conference 
the  success  it  had  been. 

Singing,  «Day  of  Rest.))  Benediction  by 
Brother  Maeser. 

The  conference,  especially  on  Sunday,  was 
very  well  attended.  There  was  a  rich  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Sunday  School  workers  felt  very  much 
strengthened  and  encouraged  in  their  labors. 


FOURTH    DISTRICT    SUNDAY   SCHOOL     CONFER- 
ENCE, WEBER  STAKE. 

The  Fourth  District  Conference  of  the 
Weber  Stake  convened  at  West  Weber,  Aug- 
ust 19,  1900,  under  direction  of  John  D.  Ir- 
vine. The  West  Weber,  Wilson,  Marriott 
and  Slaterville  schools  met  conjointly  to- 
gether with  an  attendance  of  eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment. 

Elders  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  and  George 
D.  Pyper,  of  theDeseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board,  together  with  Stake  Superintendent 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  Charles  J.  Ross,  E.  C.  Strat- 
ford, Joseph  Ballantyne,  David  W.  Evans, 
Walter  Bramwell,  David  0.  McKay,  Belle  Sal- 
mon Ross,  Rolla  Emmett,  B.  H.  Goddard,  Joan 
Woodmansee,  Lottie  B.  Foulger,  Rachael 
Middleton,  Francis  L.  Scoville  and  William  A. 
Kerr  of  the  stake  board  were  in  attendance. 
A  bowery  was  arranged  and  nicely  decorated 
with  banners  and  bunting  for  the  occasion. 
This  in  connection  with  the  types  of  youth- 
ful bliss  and  purity,  Zion's  pure  in  heart,  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  Sunday  School  enthus- 
iasm and  progression  rarely  witnessed.  With 
John  D.  Irvine  as  a  guide  in  discipline  and 
arrangement,  the  following  recitations  were 
presented  to  the  conference: 

Singing,    «Jubilee     Hymn.»       Invocation, 
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Bishop  Joseph  McFarland.  Singing,  ((Beauti- 
ful Words  of  Love." 

During  the  passing  of  the  Sacrament,  in- 
strumental music  was  rendered  by  the  West 
Weber  organist. 

«Aims  of  the  the  Sunday  School))  were  log- 
ically and  forcibly  presented  by  Sister  Lottie 
B.  Foulger,  for  the  consideration  of  the  pu- 
pils and  parents.  Stress  being  laid  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  love  and  faith  in 
God. 

Singing  practice. 

Brother  George  D.  Pyper  sang,  «There  is 
Sunshine  in  my  Soul.» 

Concert  exercise,  ((Testimony  of  Three 
Witnesses,"  conducted  by  F.  L.  Scoville. 

Class  exercise  ((Joseph  Smith's  First  Pray- 
er,)) primary  department  Marriott  school. 

Singing  practice. 

Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  Charles  J. 
Ross  addressed  the  conference  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  singing  and  its  effects  upon  Sun- 
day School  work  emphasizing  time,  expres- 
sion and  volume. 

Singing,  «Jesus  Blessed  Many  Little  Chil- 
dren.)) 

Primary  class,  West  Weber,  object  lesson. 

Singing,  «Day  of  Rest.))  Benediction 
Bishop  Rockham  Wilson.  Morning  session  ad- 
journed at  12  m. 

At  12:15  p.  m.,  an  officers'  and  teachers' 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  B.  Evans,  at  which  Stake  Superintend- 
ent Evans  and  Elders  Joseph  W.  Summerhays 
and  George  D.  Pyper  referred  to  Sunday  School 
development  and  the  spirit  which  characterizes 
the  same.  Mention  was  made  by  Superintend- 
ent Evans  of  the  object  lesson  given  by  Elder 
Karl  G.  Maeser  relative  to  seating. 

The  afternoon  session  of  conference  was 
called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  presiding 
Elder. 

Singing,  ((Beautiful  Zion.»  Invocation 
Bishop  James  Slater.  Singing,  «In  our  Love- 
ly Deseret.» 

Class  exercise,  «The  Calling  of  David," 
theological  department,  Slaterville. 


Why  parents  should  attend  Sunday  School 
was  profitably  discussed  by  Brother  David  0. 
McKay,  who  referred  particularly  to  the 
duties  of  parents  as  trainers. 

Singing  practice  conducting  by  Stake 
Chorister  Joseph  Ballantyne. 

Concert  recitation,  ((Articles  of  Faith,»  F. 
L.  Scoville,  conductor. 

Solo  «A  Good  Boy's  Resolve,))  B.  H.  God- 
dard. 

Class  exercise,  Childhood  of  Jesus, »  first 
intermediate  department,  West  Weber. 

((Discipline:))  Brother  Orson  S.  Taylor  de- 
fined this  principle,  bearing  stress  upon  its 
importance  as  a  successful  requisite  in  Sun- 
day School  development. 

Brother  Joseph  W.  Summerhays  addressed 
the  conference  upon  the  existing  immor- 
ality, ar.d  the  progression  of  Sunday  School 
work. 

Singing,  ((Guide  me  to  Thee.»  Benediction, 
Bishop  George  Ritchie,  Marriott.  Conference 
adjourned. 

Punctuality,solo  and  concert  singing  in  con- 
nection with  the  mode  of  procedure,  attend- 
ance talks  and  marching  were  features  worthy 
of  praise.  If  the  spirit  continues,  which  was 
present  at  the  conference,  much  good  will  be 
accomplished  by  thus  meeting  together.  The 
stake  participants  in  the  exercises  of  the  day 
did  honor  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  Brother 
George  D.  Pyper's  and  B.  H.  Goddard's  solos 
were  incentives  to  renewed  diligence.  Brother 
John  D.  Irvine  merited  much  credit  for  dis- 
ciplinary ability  and  arrangement. 


SALT     LAKE     STAKE    SUNDAY     SCHOOL      CON- 
FERENCE. 

A  Sunday  School  conference  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Stake  of  Zion  was  held  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  September  2nd,  1900.  The  schools 
of  the  stake,  thirty-three  in  number,  with 
their  officers  and  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
occupying  the  entire  ground  floor  and  choir 
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seats  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
gallery  was  filled  by  the  public.  The  Union 
Board  was  represented  by  General  Assistant 
Superintendent  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Elders  John 

F.  Bennett,  Seymour  B.  Young  and  General 
Secretary  H.  S.  Ensign.  Elder  C.  W.  Pen- 
rose of  the  presidency  of  the  stake  was 
present,  and  after  the  singing  of  «Beautiful 
Zion,«  by  the  combined  schools  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  H.  S.  Ensign,  opened  the 
conference  by  prayer. 

Stake  Superintendent  T.  G.  Griggs  and  as- 
sistants Willard  C.  Burton  and  Josiah  Bur- 
rows directed  the  proceedings. 

A  class  exercise  on  the  "Development  of 
Prayer,»  under  the  direction  of  Sister  Row- 
ena  Ottinger,  was  given  by  the  Twentieth 
ward  kindergarten  class.  The  Second  ward 
primary,  under  the  supervision  of  Sisters 
Lenabelle  Davis  and  Althea  Hyldahl,  gave  a 
lesson  Christ  and  the  Sabbath  day.»  Super- 
intendent Charles  Cottrell,  Jr.,  of  the  Fourth 
ward  branch  Sunday  School  reported  the  con- 
dition of  his  school  and  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  it  and  the  parent  school 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Bishop  Harrison 
Sperry  and  Superintendent  Heber  S.  Cutler. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  were  impressively 
intonated  by  the  vast  body  of  Sunday  School 
attendants  under  the  guidance  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  A.  H.  Woolley  of  the  Ninth 
ward. 

Elder  Thomas  Mclntyre  led  the  girls  of  the 
Twenty-first  ward  intermediate  department 
in  the  singing  of  «Hark,  Listen  to  the  Music. » 

After  the  presentation  of  the  names  of  the 
stake  Sunday   School    authorities,   Dr.  Karl 

G.  Maeser  alluded  to  the  exercises  of  the 
morning,  and  commented  upon  the  subjects 
of  punctuality,  the  use  of  the  leaflets,  fast- 
day  and  concerted  exercises,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Juvenile  Instructor  should  be 
used  in  our  Sundy  School  labors.  Elders 
Seymour  B.  Young  and  H.  S.  Ensign  uttered 
ringing  words  of  encouragement  to  the  multi- 
tude of  Sunday  School  workers  present. 

Benediction  by_Bishop  Robert  T.  Burton; 


and  the  schools  passed   out  to   the   march 
played  by  Prof.  Jos.  J.  Daynes. 

The  four  vocal  numbers  given,  were  rend- 
ered enmasse  with  excellent  effect. 

ANNUAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
ALBERTA  STAKE. 

The  annual  Sunday  School  conference  of 
the  Albert  stake  was  held  at  Cardston,  Can- 
ada, August  25th  and  26th,  Superintendent 
H.  S.  Allen  presiding.  The  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  was  represented  by  Elders  J.W. 
Summerhays  and  Henry  Peterson,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  following  topics:  Labors  of  officers 
and  teachers  shouh1  be  constant  and  not  in- 
termittent; seek  to  obtain  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  pupils;  power  of  prayer;  faith 
obtained  by  its  aid;  Word  of  Wisdom;  these 
conferences  to  show  visiting  brethren  the 
Sunday  Schools  are  progressing;  make  use  of 
the  Sunday  School  hymn  books;  verbose  teach- 
ers and  officers;  necessity  of  concert  recita- 
tions; avoid  public  criticisms;  encourage  all 
to  sing;  diligence  and  efforts  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  work;  publication  of  Bible  and 
Book  of  Mormon  charts;  excel'ence  of  the  con- 
ference reports,  but  go  on  to  perfection  if  pos- 
sible; punctuality  and  order  always  desirable 
and  necessary;  «Thou  shalt  not  swear  at  all.» 

The  prescribed  musical  exercises  were  duly 
and  effectively  rendered. 

Reports  of  stake  Sunday  School  conditions 
were  presented  by  Superintendent  H.  S.  Allen 
and  Elder  William  Steed.  Thomas  Duce  and 
Seth  Thomas  said  they  were  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  fast-extending  Sunday  School 
work  of  the  stake,  and  loved  to  labor  among 
the  children. 

Eight  of  the  eleven  schools  of  the  stake 
were  represented.  Magrath,  Mountain  View, 
Taylor,  Beazer  Branch,  Cardston  and  Cald- 
well schools  were  reported  by  their  superin- 
tendents and  others  as  in  a  flourshing  con- 
dition. 

The  first  intermediate  department  of  Cards- 
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ton  Sunday  School  gave  an  exercise  on  the 
subject  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood;  and  the'pri- 
mary  department  of  the  same  school,  one  on 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments; Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Testimony 
of  the  Three  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon were  recited  in  concert  by  the  conference. 

President  C.  0.  Card,  Counselors  Thomas 
Duce,  and  Orson  A.  Woolley  were  present  and 
spoke  on  the  duties  of  parents  towards  their 
children;  importance  of  Gospel  teaching  and 
training,  of  the  labors  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  and  growth  of  the  people. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  of  and 
answered  by  the  visiting  Board  members. 

In  the  interval  of  the  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions,  an  officers'  and  teachers' 
meeting  was  held  at  which  Elders  Summer- 
hays  and  Peterson  and  President  C.  0.  Card 
imparted  spirited  and  impressive  instructions 
on  being  vigilant  in  the  cause  of  truth,  for 
the  adversary  was  not  asleep;  the  debase- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of 
saloons  was  a  means  employed.  Associating 
with  secret  societies  was  detrimental  to  the 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  The  main- 
tenance of  virtue  should  be  impressed  with 
emphasis, 


ANNUAL     SUNDAY     SCHOOL     CONFERENCE    OF 
SUMMIT   STAKE. 

The  annual  Sunday  School  conference  of 
Summit  stake  convened  in  the  tabernacle, 
Coalville,  on  Saturday  morning,  September 
8,  1900.  The  attendance  was  not  very  large, 
but  the  exercises  were  interesting.  Elders 
L.  John  Nuttall  and  Henry  Peterson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  were 
in    attendance   throughout   the   conference. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  com- 
menced by  singing,  ((Beautiful  Zion.»  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Elder  C.  R.  Jones.  ((Little 
Children,  Love  the  Savior,"  was  sung,  and  the 
roll  of  schools  called,  showing  five  out  of 
thirteen  represented. 

Opening  remarks  were  made  by  Superin- 


tendent Boyden.  Felt  sorry  that  there  was 
such  a  small  attendance.  Said  that  the  var- 
ious schools  of  the  stake  were  in  better  con- 
dition this  year  than  last. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Chappell  reported 
the  East  Coalville  school. 

A  class  exercise  was  rendered  by  the  first 
intermediate  class  of  the  Hoytsville  school, 
subject,  «Life  of  Joseph  Smith.» 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  recited  by 
the  schools,  led  by  Eliza  J.  Barker. 

The  Peoa  school  was  reported  by  Superin- 
tendent Oscar  Wilkins. 

(•Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,»  was  the 
subject  of  a  class  exercise  by  the  intermedi- 
ate department  of  the  Grass  Creek  school. 

Elder  L.  John  Nuttall  spoke  for  a  short 
time.  Said  that  a  representative  of  every 
school  should  be  in  attendance  at  all  the 
sessions  of  the  conference,  so  that  whatever 
instructions  were  given  the  schools  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit.  Urged  the  superintend- 
ents to  commence  their  schools  promptly  at 
10  o'clock. 

Morning  session  closed  by  singing,  «In  Our 
Lovely  Deseret,»  and  benediction  by  Elder 
John  H.  Williams. 

Saturday  afternoon  session  commenced 
with  the  regular  opening  exercises.  Roll 
call  showed  five  schools  represented. 

Elder  Thomas  Copley  said  he  had  labored 
for  sometime  past  as  a  Sunday  School  mis- 
sionary, and  had  found  the  schools  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Hansen  reported  the 
Grass  Creek  school. 

An  exercise  was  rendered  by  the  second 
intermediate  class  of  the  Kamas  school,  sub- 
ject, «The  Fourth  Commandment." 

The  Articles  of  Faith  were  recited  in  con- 
cert by  the  schools  led  by  Vinnie  Copley. 

The  Hoytsville  school  was  reported  by 
J.  J.  Bowen. 

A  class  exercise  was  rendered  by  the  second 
intermediate  department  of  the  Peoa  school, 
subject,  «First  of  the  Ten  Plagues.)* 

The  first  intermediate  class  of  the  East 
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Coalville  school  rendered  an  exercise  on  the 
subject,  «Word  of  Wisdom." 

Elder  Henry  Peterson  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Elder  L.  John  Nuttall  next  spoke  of  the 
improvements  being  made  in  the  schools  of 
the  stake.  Singing  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to 
pray.  Each  school  should  pay  its  full  per 
cent  of  the  nickel  fund. 

Afternoon  session  closed  by  singing  ((Wel- 
come to  our  Union  Meeting,"  and  benediction 
by  Elder  W.  L.  Hansen. 

Sunday  morning,  September  9th. — The 
morning  session  commenced  by  singing 
«Guide  me  to  Thee.»  Prayer  by  Elder  Oscar  Wil- 
kins.  Continued  by  singing  «Far,  far  away 
on  Judea's  Plains.» 

Representatives  of  seven  schools  responded 
to  roll  call. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Enoch  Brown 
made  a  few  remarks.  Said  he  had  visited  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  schools  in  the  stake, 
and  found  that  they  commenced  at  ten  o'clock. 
Music  and  singing  greatly  improved.  Good 
order  manifested  during  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament. 

An  exercise  was  rendered  by  the  first  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Coalville  school, 
subject,  «Life  of  Joseph  Smith." 

The  Kamas  school  was  reported  by  Super- 
intendent Edward  Thomas. 

Superintendent  George  Young  reported  the 
Wanship  school. 

«The  Liahona»  was  the  subject  of  a  class 
exercise  by  the  first  intermediate  class  A  of 
the  Park  City  school. 

Concert  recitation  by  the  schools  and  con- 
gregation of  the  ((Testimony  of  the  Three  Wit- 
nesses," led  by  Jennie  Calderwood. 

Superintendent  Thomas  Dearden  reported 
the  Henefer  school. 

Elder  L.  John  Nuttall  spoke  on  the  matter 
of  having  all  the  children  in  the  school  over 
eight  years  old  baptized. 

Elder  Henry  Peterson  made  a  few  closing 
remarks  on  punctuality,  and  the  session  was 


closed  by  singing  «Ere  the  Sun  Goes  Down.» 
Benediction  by  Elder  Edward  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  a 
teachers'  and  officers'  meeting  was  held,  and 
instructions  given  by  Elders  Nuttall  and 
Peterson. 

Sunday  afternoon. — Afternoon  session  com- 
menced by  singing  ((Beautiful  Words  of  Love.» 
Prayer  by  Elder  William  Ure.  Continued  by 
singing  «Sweet  is  the  Work.» 

Roll  called,  showing  nine  schools  repre- 
sented. 

The  sacrament  was  administered  by  Elders 
J.  J.  Bowen  and  Orson  Arnold,  assisted  by 
four  other  Elders. 

The  Church  and  Sunday  School  authorities 
were  presented  and  sustained. 

A  selection  was  rendered  on  the  large  or- 
gan by  I.  M.  Shaw. 

President  Alma  Eldredge  made  a  few  re- 
marks containing  much  encouragement  to  the 
young  people. 

President  Cluff  said  he  was  pleased  to  meet 
in  conference  with  the  schools.  Children 
should  be  trained  properly  in  their  youth  and 
when  they  grow  old  they  will  not  depart  from 
it. 

A  number  of  questions  pertaining  to  school 
work  were  answered  by  Elder  Henry  Peter- 
son, who  in  his  closing  remarks  urged  the 
Saints  to  teach  their  children  to  obey  the  law 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  tithing,  etc. 

Elder  Nuttall  was  pleased  to  see  so  many 
parents  present,  and  urged  them  to  attend 
the  school  in  their  wards,  so  that  they  can 
see  how  their  children  are  being  taught. 
Said  that  the  Articles  of  Faith,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Testimony  of  the  Three  Wit- 
nesses, the  words  used  when  the  bread  and 
water  are  blessed,  and  the  presentation  of 
the  Church  authorities  should  be  taught  in 
the  classes.  The  Juvenile  Instructor 
should  be  in  every  school. 

After  singing  ((Welcome,  Happy  Sunday," 
and  benediction  by  Elder  T.  L.  Allen,  confer- 
ence was  adjourned. 

C.  R.  Jones,  Stake  Secretary. 
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We  have  the  State  Agency 
for  this __^ 


CELEBRATED  PIANO 

Also     for    several    other 
good  Pianos  and  Organs. 


Musical  Merchandise  a 
Specialty  j 


Call  or  write  for  prices 
and  terms. 


VAN  WALTERS 


351  24th  Street, 


OGDEN,   UTAH. 


SILVER  BROS.  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

MACHINE  SHOP  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

Mining  Machinery,  Soft  and 
Chilled  Wheels,  Mining  Cars,  Etc. 

ORIfJD  &  CORRUGATE  pi»OOR  pfllllLt  ROUllS, 

Telephone  456 
JOS.  A.  SILVER,  Mauager. 


149  W.  North  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  old  Chronic, 
Nervous  Disease  of  whatever  char- 
acter 


CALL  OR  WRITE    TO 


DR.  E.S.PAYNE, 


142  S.  Main  St. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


r 


Chicago 
458  Miles 


From  Kansas  City  via  Santa  Fe  Route.  Miles  shorter 
distance  and  immeasurably  more  comfortable  than  any 
other  line.  Pullman  palace  and  tourist  sleepers  and 
free  reclining  chair  cars.     Dining  cars,  too. 

C.  F.  WARREN,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route, 


Dooly  Block. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


u 


W.  S.  PIERCE, 


MANUFACTURER 

OF 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

Sehool,  Chureh,  QpePa       pUf^filTUf^E 

REMOVED  TO  60  W.  SECOND  SOUTH, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,       -       UTAH. 


"VW"E  carry  all  the  Late  Popular  Books 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Miscellaneous  Books  of  the  Old 
Standard  Authors. 

GEO.  0-  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  — 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper."! 


A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  13c.  A  DAY. 

yuer-day  Saints' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


J.  H.   PAUL, 

President. 


B.  S.  HINCKLEY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Principal. 


Fall  Opening,  September  4th, 

in  Social  Hall,  State  Street.    New  build- 
ing will  be  occupied  shortly. 


II.  Business  Course — 


Two  years,  giving  all  the  branches 
named  above,  and  English,  telegraphy, 
commercial  law,  etc. — a  thorough  pre- 
paration for  busines  life. 


I.  Half-year  Business  Courses  in         m.  Higher  Business  Course- 


1.  Short  hand  and  typewriting. 

2.  Book-keeping  and  business  methods. 

3.  Penmanship  and  engrossing, 

4.  Commercial     arithmetic     and     rapid 

calculation. 
Any  of  these  subjects  may  be  completed 
in  from  i  to   12   months.     You  can 
enter  at  any  time. 


Pour  years,  including  all  the  two-year 
studies  and  also  commercial  case-law, 
economics,  banking,  real  estate,  higher 
English,  etc. — a  fine  commercial  legal, 
and  general  education  for  the  man  of 
business,  Dot  equaled  by  any  course 
given  in  any  other  business  college  in 
America. 


TUITION,  FIRST  YEAH.  $40;  SECOND  YEAR,  $30;  SUCCEEDING  YEARS,  $20.    WRITE  TOR  CIRCULARS. 

The  shortest  course  as  well  as  the  longest  and  most  thorough  courses,  with  the  cheapest  rates  of 
tuition  of  any  bustnesB  college  in  the  United  States. 

PAYNES  MIISI6  COMPANY, 


Successors  to  DAYNES  *  COAX/TER. 
•**•     TUB     LEKD1NG     2USUSIO     DBRLBRS,     ■**■ 
Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY 

Mail  Orders. 


FISHER  and 
STERLING 


t  PIANOS. 


1. 


and  V0R6ANS. 

STERLING       ) 


CATALOGUE  TREE. 
j*  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J* 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -^s»^EVERYTHIN6  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Scenic  Iine™  World 


-DENVER* 
RIO  GRANDE 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  ** 

NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVTNS,  General  Agcni  S.  K.  HOOPER.  G.  P.  &  T. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  DENVER,  COLO. 


gtg»WIWMWWMMMMW«WHW.W.    IWWiBWWgigBWglgWWMWWlMITOggBggl 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  j»  j»  j* 

STOVE, 
RANGE, 
or  HEATER, 

Before  you  purchase  elsewhere  call  on  us  and 
examine  our  goods.  We  have  a  splendid  line  of 
all  styles  and  grades.  We  believe  we  can  satisfy 
you.     Order's  by  mail  given  careful  attention. 

J*  .£*  .J* 

H.    DlflWOODEY   FURfllTURE   CO. 

SRLT     LXKB     CITY,     UTSH. 


irriTrB»ffi«»Tariara»^iiTa»TaiTMraT^^ 


Size 
feet. 


10x12 
10x14 
10x16 
11x14 
11x16 
12x15 
12x18 


nri ii   '  oz.,  8  oz.  10  oz. 
111  Duck'Ducfc  Duck 


$1  10 
1  30 
1  45 
1  45 
1  60 


$1  30 
1  50 
1  75 

1  75 

2  00 


$1  45 
1  70 
1  90 

1  90 

2  10 
2  25 
2  65 


$1  75 
2  10 
2  40 
2  40 
2  70 

2  75 

3  15 


WAGON     COVERS. 
$2.43  Wagon  Cover  for  99c. 

The  above  cover  Is  10x10  ft.,  8  oz.  Duck.    We  can  furnish 

any  size  wagon  cover  you  wish. 

llxlS  Cover,  8  oz.  Duck,  $1.70;    10  oz.  Duck  $2.15. 

12x14  Cover,  8  oz.  Duck,  $1.95;    10  oi.  Duck  $2.56. 

12x16  Cover,  8  oz.  Duck,  $2,40;    10  oz.  Duck  $2.95. 

REMEMBER  WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  for  Wagon  Covers,  Tents, 
Nose  Bags,  etc.  We  supply  all  your  needs.  Send  to  us  for  what  you 
wish.  Send  50  cents  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  we  will  send 
any  Tent  or  Wagon  Cover  C.  O.  D.  by  express  for  the  balance,  and 
subject  to  examination  before  you  pay  balance.  You  save  one-half 
your  money  by  buying  covers  and  tents  of  us. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE. 

JOSEPH  A.  WEST,  Mgr., 

Salt  Lake  Citt. 


"The  above  firm  is  reliable."— 

Juvenile  Instructor. 


A  JVIOST  SUITABUE  PRESENT 

For  anyone  is  a  good  book.  Suitable  books  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  over-plentiful.  The 
best  that  can  be  obtained  are  our  home  publications.  One  of  the  most  excellent  books  for 
boys  among  recent  publications  is  the  handsome  little  work  by  Edwin  F.  Parry,  entitled 
"SKETCHES  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE."  It  is  full  of  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes  from  the  mission  fields  abroad,  and  is  instructive,  inspiring  and  entertaining.  Price, 
post-paid,  bound  in  best  of  cloth,  only  50  cents. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  11-13  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  institution  was  originatlv 
organized  for  the  inportation  of 


1 


General  Merchandise.. 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 
for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 
Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  Wu Re- 
sale or  Retail. 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 

? T,  5JR^Tl ...  „  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CT'V^VWT'T^vvVvvW  V^t^F^P  V^^^P^P^B^B^B^B^B^B^B  ^B^^B^F^B^^B^B^B^Bs^^B^B^B^B^B^^ 

[WHEN    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION    THIS    PAPER] 


